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| fiberglass panels that 
add a touch of class 
; to any special place. 


Fire-Test 
paneling that 
meets building / 
codes for fires 
resistance. 


A creative source for 
Decorator paneling — custom fabrication 
planks (16") and of components for 
panels in authentic walls, fixtures and 
textures and bold colors— displays. 
to help you add durable, 
easily maintained new 
dimensions to walls. 


A door and frame 
system that cuts 
installation time from 
hours to minutes. 


. Anew 
fiberglass 

panel for sanitary 
areas that makes 
cleanup quick 
and easy. 


Easy-to-apply 

16" wide tongue- 
and-groove planks 
in 8'or10' 

lengths. 


Marlite flexible wall coverings from 
James Seeman Studios—design 
excellence in flocks, vinyls, 
- foils, scenics 
and 
murals. 


Your Marlite representative has the full 
story on all our interior building products. 
Marlite, Dept. 960, Dover, Ohio 44622. 


, Marlite 


DIVISION OF MASONITE CORPORATION 


James Seeman Studios, Inc. is a subsidiary of Masonite Corporation. 
Marlite Panels are hardboard with man-made finish. 
Marlite and Masonite are registered trademarks of Masonite Corporation. 
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The most 
beautiful 
roofing material 
you can use 
just happens to be 
the best 
insulation, 
too. 


Á PRO. 


ssociates Inç., Architects., a 


Red Cedar shingles and handsplit shakes 
are twice as resistant to heat transfer as 
asphalt shingles. Three times more resistant 
than built-up roofing. In fact, red cedar 
out-insulates such roofing or siding materials 
as asbestos-cement shingles, slate, aluminum 
and architectural glass.” 

Red cedar deserves close consideration 
for architects and builders concerned with 
the energy conservation of their structures. 
Its unique cellular structure makes it even 
more insulative than many other woods. 


ite est 


And the traditional overlapping application 
method affectively multiplies cedar’s 
resistance to heat transfer. 

Add to this the design flexibility and 
durability of red cedar on residences and 
commercial structures. It’s no wonder the 
most beautiful roof and sidewall covering 
you can possibly use is also most efficient. 

For more details, write Red Cedar Shingle 
& Handsplit Shake Bureau, 5510 White Bldg. 
Seattle, Washington 98101. (In Canada 1055 
West Hastings St., Vancouver 1, B.C.) 


*ASHRAE Handbook of Fundamentals, 1972 ed., Chap. 20 "Design Heat Transfer Coefficients” Table 3A, pp. 362-63. 


CERTIGROOVE 


CERTIGRADE 
"n CEDAR SHAKES 


ad Cadar 
SHINGLES 


CERTI- SPLIT 


Wandsplit Hed Coder Shokes 


These labels under the bandstick or on 
cartons of red cedar shingles, hand- 
split shakes and grooved shakes are 
your guarantee of Bureau-graded qual- 
ity. Insist on them. 


Red Cedar Shingle & Handsplit Shake Bureau 


One of aseries presented by members of the American Wood Council. 
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Housing Bill Consoli- 
dates Some Programs 
But Continues Others 


On August 22, the President signed a ma- 
jor housing bill, four years in the making, 
that has something for nearly everyone. 

The Administration got its community 
development block grants (once called 
special revenue sharing), consolidating 
10 categorical grants programs, includ- 
ing model cities and urban renewal. Fund- 
ing authorization is $2.5 billion in fiscal 
1975 and $2.95 billion in each of the en- 
suing two fiscal years. 

The Administration (which can be con- 
sidered a Nixon-Ford continuum in terms 
of housing policy) also got its expanded 
program of subsidizing the leasing of 
housing (once called Section 23 and now 
revised and renumbered Section 8). To- 
gether with an increase in funds for ex- 
periments with housing allowances, this 
will enable the Administration to pursue 
its announced intention of emphasizing as- 
sistance to people in need of shelter over 
the subsidizing of housing construction. 

However, defenders of the construction 
subsidy program won a reprieve for the 
scandal-tainted Section 235 and 236 pro- 
grams of mortgage subs'dy for sales and 
rental housing respectively, and also for 
public housing. Authorizations for these 
programs were far below the $1.23 billion 
put behind the leasing push and will come 
from money previously appropriated but 
impounded. 

The ailing housing industry got an in- 
crease in the maximum Federal Housing 
Administration mortgage for a single- 
family home from $33,000 to $45,000, 
more realistically reflecting the average 
price of new homes in this inflationary era. 
The limit on loans that can be made by 
savings institutions also was raised, from 
$45,000 to $55,000. 

Even the poor got a little something 
out of the bill. In addition to public 
housing, the new block grants will be ap- 
portioned according to a formula that 
assigns the incidence of poverty in a 
locality double weight. Where housing is 
4 AIA JOURNAL/SEPTEMBER 1974 


plentiful, the poor also will benefit from 
the leasing program. Elsewhere, it will 
mainly benefit their landlords. 

In a statement prepared at the request 
of the secretary of the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development, the 
ATA said that it "is generally pleased” with 
the act. Citing two major deficiences in 
the act, the statement drew attention to 
several sections worthy of special praise. 
Included in these, among others, were: 
authorization of HUD guarantees up to 
$500 million of taxable borrowings of 
state housing finance and development 
agencies; authorization of $130 million in 
fiscal year 1975 and $150 million in 1976 
for grants to local and regional govern- 
ment planning, particularly the require- 
ments that governments which receive 
planning assistance funds prepare housing 
and land-use plans; the establishment of 
a National Institute of Building Sciences; 
and authorization of $10 million to a re- 
search project to study the needs of the 
elderly, handicapped, displaced persons 
and large or broken families. 

The deficiencies found by the AIA per- 
tain to metropolitan considerations and 
low- and moderate-income housing. About 
the former, it said: "The need to provide 
more effective governmental mechanisms 
at the metropolitan level has been clearly 
and overwhelmingly demonstrated. The 
governmental problem in metropolitan 
areas is similar to the now partially rem- 
edied chaotic categorical grant programs. 
The act, rather than encouraging metro- 
politan governmental reform, would seem 
to have the effect of further entrench- 
ing local governments in patterns which 
are not well equipped to deal with hous- 
ing, transportation, recreation, environ- 
mental pollution and other metropolitan- 
scaled problems. To remedy the situation, 
the act should be amended to provide 
bonuses to those states and metropolitan 
areas which are effectively dealing with 
planning and development at the metro- 
politan level.” 

On low- and moderate-income housing, 
the AIA said: "It is well documented and 
increasingly understood, particularly by 
suburban governments, that housing for 
low- and moderate-income people, even 


using the available federal subsidies, is 
only the beginning of the costs incurred 
by the community with respect to social 
services and other services the inhabitants 
of these dwelling units will require. This 
factor, combined with an increasing em- 
phasis on managed growth in local subur- 
ban governments, would tend to make it 
economically imperative that full subsi- 
dies for low- and moderate-income people 
in suburban communities are provided for 
local suburban governments to cope with 
the housing needs for low- and moderate- 
income people. There is little likelihood 
that the pattern of further concentration 
of low- and moderate-income people in 
central cities will be avoided unless the 
economic argument of suburban govern- 
ments is responded to. To remedy this, 
legislation is needed to subsidize the full 
costs to local jurisdictions of low- and 
moderate-income housing, particularly 
around major metropolitan-core cities.” 


Minority Scholarship 
Fund Drive: New Totals 


In the July article “AIA Minority /Disad- 
vantaged Scholarships: A Commitment 
Yet to Be Fulfilled,” the message was cor- 
rect but the figures in the accompanying 
bar graph were not. Due in part to com- 
puter lag, the performance of some re- 
gions in meeting scholarship quotas 
(notably that of Texas) was understated. 
To set the record straight, below are the 
most current available figures (total of 
pledges and dollars to date for both na- 
tional or local use and percentage of re- 
gional quota). California, $34,732, 52%; 
Central States, $14,762, 54%; East Cen- 
tral, $5,647, 51%; Florida, $6,718, 32%; 
Gulf States, $5,410, 22%; Illinois, 
$4,910, 21%; Michigan, $4,085, 21%; 
Middle Atlantic, $31,146, 98%; New 
England, $14,702, 49% ; New Jersey, 
$7,541, 57%; New York, $50,803, 91%; 
North Central, $8,085, 47% ; Northwest, 
$2,956, 10%; Ohio, $5,970, 30% ; Penn- 
sylvania, $14,316, 62% ; South Atlantic, 
$7,005, 27%; Texas, $31,626, 100%; 
Western Mountain, $3,115, 1796 .—Ed. 
continued on page 9 
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The energy crisis has trig- 
gered a ground swell of opinion 
against glass. 

In the search for a scape- 
goat the recurring theme has 
become: get rid of glass. 

Glass, we're told, wastes 
energy. 

Glass buildings have been 
labeled “energy sieves” 

Glass vision area has come 
to be thought of as a necessary 
evil (if, indeed, all that 
necessary). 

Rash solutions are a dime 
a dozen. 

And virtually all these 
solutions are just arbitrary pro- 
scriptions against the amount 
of glass used. 

The fact of the matter is 
that compared to marble, steel, 
aluminum or wood, only wood 
insulates better than glass. Even 
so, since insulated backing can 
equalize them all, the argument 
against glass in nonvision areas 
becomes moot. 
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But of the five, only glass 
is transparent. So for vision 
areas there's not much choice. 

Another fact is that in a 
typical 10- to 20-story building 
a mere 15% of the energy con- 
sumed goes to compensate for 
heat gained or lost through the 
walls and ceiling. 

And that's using basic 1⁄4" 
single-glazed clear glass. 

A building's energy effi- 
ciency should be judged by 
performance, not prejudged 
by outdated misconceptions. 

And you can get efficient 
performance without resorting 
to high-rise log cabins or tower- 
ing dungeons. You can get 
it from glass. PPG Glass. 


The Empire State Cabin. 


IS 
is nonsense. 

Virtually all of the criticism 
of glass is aimed at the simplest, 
most basic kind — clear, single- 
glazed, 1⁄4" thick. 

But glass is more than 
that. Much more. 

Glass is a product of 
modern technology. And 
at PPG it has evolved and 
grown until, today, glass is 
a whole host of architectural 
materials that are as scientifi- 
cally sophisticated and estheti- 
cally advanced as any other 
building product available. 

In short, there is a glass 
to meet virtually every building 
demand. Including those made 
by the energy crisis. 

Mirror, mirror. 

Today there is reflective 
glass. And there is insulating 
glass. 


Twindow? reflective insulating 
glass. 

It is as far superior to 
single-glazed clear glass as a 
747 isto a single-engine prop. 

A comparison (see dia- 
gram) shows that there 
Is indeed no comparison. 
Solarban 575 Twindow reflec- 
tive insulating glass is prac- 
tically four times more efficient 
in reducing solar heat gain. 

Esthetically, its reflectivity 
produces an optical effect 
no other building material can 
approach. A building of 
Solarban Twindow reflective 
glass becomes virtually one 
with its surroundings. No 
matter how monumental the 
structure, it's never a pon- 
derous, heavy-handed intrusion 
onto the scene. 

Solarban Twindow reflec- 
tive insulating glass combines 
high performance and enviable 
esthetics to help produce 
buildings that can, in effect and 
efficiency, please everybody. 

It's not brand new. 

PPG Solarban Twindow 
reflective insulating glass fits in 
so perfectly with the demands 
created by the energy crisis that 
you might think it was designed 
specifically to meet them. 
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And there is PPG Solarban? 


Va" Clear Glass 


Reflected 


| 
ransmitted 
Reradiated & 
convected 


Reradiated & 
convected 
Relative heat gain, 200 Btu 


Solarban® 575-20 Twindow® Unit 


Reflected 


Reradiated & 
convected 


Coated surface 


Relative heat gain, 40 Btu 


KNOW THE FAGTS. 


But it wasn't. Solarban 
Twindow insulating glass was 
already being used when 
energy was still a cheap com- 
modity. So it's not some novel 
curiosity to be viewed with 
a skeptical eye. In more than 
seven years of use in some 
of the most prestigious build- 
ings in the country, Solarban 
Twindow reflective insulating 
glass has proved itself a highly 
effective energy saver. 

The Equivalent Energy 
Benefit. 

Some people are saying 
that, to save energy, glass 
should comprise no more than 
20% of the wall area. 

In addition to the obvious 
esthetic and psychological 
shortcomings of this sugges- 
tion, it's once again a case 
of talking about the wrong 
kind of glass. 
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Billions of Btu's required annually for | 
heating and cooling as a function of the | 
percentage of glass to total wall arga. | hor 


To prove our point 
we conducted computerized 


= research. Using a hypothetical 


office building 15 stories high, 
we plotted (see graph) the 
annual energy consumption 
of this building as a function 
of different quantities of dif- 
ferent kinds of glass. 


- As you can see, you can 
achieve greater energy effi- 
ciency using 70% Solarban 
0/5 Twindow reflective insulat- 
ing glass than you can with 
20% single-glazed clear glass. 

In fact, the difference in 
energy consumption between 
a wall 70% Solarban 575 
Twindow insulating glass and 
an opaque wall* is virtually 
Sedi. 

o the answer to more 
efficient buildings is not a head- 
long rush to less glass, but 
a calculated move to high- 
performance glass. 


*Nonvision wall areas in this study are presumed 
to be heavyweight construction (U—0.09). 


PPG HIGH-PERFORMANCE 
GLASS IS NOT A GAMBLE. 


S 


Smart money is still 
on glass. 

The big developers — 
the ones with the most to 
lose from inefficient build- 
ings—haven't been scared 
off by all the clamor against 
glass. 

They know that a build- 
ing that doesnt rent, no 
matter how efficient, is the 
biggest waste of all. 

Like us at PPG, they 
believe that glass buildings 
can meet any reasonable, 
sensible standards of effi- 
ciency (measured, perhaps, 
in Btu's/sq. ft.). 

Computer analysis. 

Before we try to sell 
you even one square foot 
of our high-performance 
glass, we'll have your build- 
ing specifications and our 
glass recommendations 
evaluated by PPG Com- 
puter Analysis. 
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The analysis can 
evaluate a wide variety of 
alternative glass products, 
giving you specific energy 
requirements for each 
option, and long-range cost: 
It takes the guesswork out 
of selecting glass. 

So if you're planning 
a building, get in touch with 
PPG. High-performance 
glass can give your building 
efficiency as well 
as excitement. 

Write: ENERGY, 

PPG Industries, Inc., One 
Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 
Pa. 15222. 
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The First International Building 

Owner: The First National Bank 
in Dallas 

Architects: Harwood K. Smith 
& Partners, Dallas; and 
Hellmuth, Obata & 
Kassabaum, Dallas and 
St. Louis 
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Maryland Scandals Bring 
Expulsions from NSPE 


In June, the National Society of Profes- 
sional Engineers and its affiliate, the Mary- 
land Society of Professional Engineers, 
accepted "with prejudice” the resignation 
of three engineers who were central fig- 
ures in the investigation of alleged kick- 
backs to former Vice President Spiro T. 
Agnew and former Baltimore County 
Executive Dale Anderson. “With preju- 
dice” means that the engineers cannot be 
readmitted to membership in either soci- 
ety. More recently, both societies expelled 
five other engineers for unethical conduct 
involving payoffs in the same scandals. 

The first three engineers whose resig- 
nations were accepted are Jerome B. 
Wolff, former president of Greiner Envi- 
ronmental Systems, Inc., and Lester Matz 
and John C. Childs, former owners of 
Matz-Childs Associates, Inc. All were key 
witnesses in the U.S. investigation that led 
to Agnew’s resignation and plea of no 
contest to a charge of income tax evasion. 

Expulsion of the other five engineers 
was recommended by the Maryland so- 
ciety's ethical practices committee after 
months of investigation; the action of its 
executive committee was announced sim- 
ultaneously by Leslie C. Gates, president 
of NSPE and by Lawrence E. Jones, pres- 
ident of MSPE. The engineers are Allan 
I. Green, James Petrica, George W. 
Stephens Jr., Walter P. Weigand and 
Robert A. Whiteford. 

The Maryland society has also filed 
charges of misconduct with the State 
Board of Registration for Professional 
Engineers and Land Surveyors against a 
number of engineers. The board is the 
only body with the authority to bar pro- 
fessional engineers from practice in the 
state. 

At its annual meeting recently, NSPE 
considered the whole matter of ethics vio- 
lations and disciplinary measures and 
established a special committee to con- 
sider how best to strengthen its constitu- 
tion, bylaws, policies and procedures re- 
garding ethics. 


Peace Corps Recruiting 


Architects and planners are increasingly 
needed by developing “third world" coun- 
tries as they come to grips with rapid 
urbanization and attendant demands for 
more sophisticated sanitation systems, 
land planning, pollution control, etc. Con- 
sequently, the governments of many of 
these countries are turning to American 
architects who volunteer their skills 
through a joint Smithsonian Institution/ 
Peace Corps environmental program. 
There is at present a great need for arch- 
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itectural and planning skills in Iran, Mo- 
rocco, Malaysia, Tunisia, Botswana, 
Gambia, Micronesia, Nicaragua, Vene- 
zuela, Honduras and the islands of the 
eastern Caribbean. 

The Smithsonian works with the Peace 
Corps and host country officials to plan 
the most appropriate use of volunteers 
within the framework of the country's 
own scientific and technical program. 
Then the Smithsonian endeavors to find 
qualified U.S. volunteers and to match 
them with the Peace Corps program in 
which their skills are most needed. 

The program, says Robert K. Poole of 
the Smithsonian, who heads the Smith- 
sonian/Peace Corps environmental effort, 
often gives the young architect opportu- 
nities and challenges that he may never 
encounter in traditional practice in the 
U.S. Although monetary remuneration is 
low by American standards, Poole be- 
lieves that the volunteer usually returns 
with more important rewards than money, 
such as new and highly developed pro- 
fessional skills, greater cultural under- 
standing and sophistication, foreign lan- 
guage fluency, life-long friends and other 
“fringe benefits” that aren't formally a 
part of the Peace Corps offer. 

Peace Corps volunteers have made im- 
portant and lasting contributions. For ex- 
ample, in Western Samoa they have 
spearheaded the design and construction 
of the national Parliament building, air- 
port facilities, market buildings, schools 
and government complexes. And in a 
Venezuelan city, an architect volunteer 
helped to revise a plan for urban growth, 
plan a children's park, conduct planning 
surveys of city services and facilities and 
define development priorities. 

At the present time, Iran is requesting 
architects to help design and construct 
a wide range of buildings and to under- 
take with Iranian officials both urban 
planning and design. Morocco wants arch- 
itectural and planning professions to help 
design and build public housing, munici- 
pal buildings and other structures. Nica- 
ragua wants to enlist architects, city plan- 
ners and civil engineers to help redesign 
and rebuild the capital city of Managua 
that was virtually destroyed by earth- 
quake in 1972. 

Design professionals who would like 
more information about the program may 
write to Robert K. Poole, Office of Ecol- 
ogy, Smithsonian Institution, Washington, 
D.C. 20560. 


Purnell Joins AIA Staff 


Marshall E. Purnell has been appointed 
co-director of the AIA’s federal agency 
liaison program and will work with Bruce 
Schafer in the department of government 
affairs. A graduate of the University of 
Michigan with bachelor and master de- 
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grees in architecture, Purnell comes to 
the Institute from the Washington, D.C., 
firm of Fry & Welch Associates. He 

also served on the design faculty at the 
University of Maryland's school of 
architecture. 


Solar Energy Bill Calls 
For Design Competitions 


House- and Senate-passed versions of the 
Solar Heating and Cooling Demonstration 
Act have been reconciled, and at this 
writing the legislation is awaiting the 
signature of President Ford. During Sen- 
ate hearings, changes in the legislation 
were recommended by the AIA, some of 
which are reflected in the final bill. 

Archibald C. Rogers, FAIA, president 
of the Institute, wrote to members of the 
solar energy conference committee saying 
that the AIA was opposed to "stock plans 
for limited hardware applications." He 
asked for a long-term national energy 
policy and for the development of “inno- 
vative design concepts or technological 
alternatives." 

The bill authorizes $60 million over 
the next five fiscal years for the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration 
and the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development to foster the early 
development and commercial demonstra- 
tion of solar heating and combined solar 
heating and cooling technology. Following 
the establishment of performance criteria, 
HUD will select—on the basis of open 
competitions—a number of designs for 
various types of dwellings suitable for 
solar heating or combined solar heating 
and cooling systems. Technical informa- 
tion, including facts on the design and 
construction and maintenance of build- 
ings compatible with solar energy con- 
cepts, will be collected in a data bank and 
disseminated nationwide. 

When the Energy Research and Devel- 
opment Administration is established, the 
program will be transferred to it. Legisla- 
tion for the creation of ERDA has been 
passed by House and Senate, and a con- 
ference committee is expected to begin 
meetings to resolve differences. 


Landmarks of Black 
History Designated 
Thirteen sites associated with the history 
of blacks in this country have been se- 
lected as National Historic Landmarks. 
Such designation by the Secretary of the 
Interior is an honorary recognition of sites 
and structures “deemed to possess excep- 
tional value in U.S. history." To date, 
about 1,200 landmarks have been named. 
The new designatees are: 
+ Dexter Ave. Baptist Church, Montgom- 


eryn, Ala., where Dr. Martin Luther King 
was pastor from 1954-1959. 
» The Ida B. Wells-Barnett House, Chi- 
cago, named for the civil rights advocate 
in Tennessee in the 1890s who was editor 
of the weekly Memphis Free Speech. 
+ Fort Des Moines Provisional Army 
Officer Training School, Des Moines, 
Iowa, the base of the first black officer's 
training camp in 1917. 
» Yucca Plantation, now Melrose Planta- 
tion, Melrose, La., established between 
1775 and 1800 by a former slave, Ma- 
dame Marie Thérése Coin-Coin Metoyer, 
a wealthy businesswoman and slave owner 
herself. The earliest buildings on the plan- 
tation are of African derivation, and are 
perhaps the only extant structures of their 
kind in the nation. 
+ Port Hudson, La., where two Union 
regiments of New Orleans free blacks and 
Louisiana ex-slaves participated in an 
attack on this Confederate stronghold. 
+ Paul Cuffe Farm, Westport, Mass., 
owned by one of the most prominent 
black men of the 18th and 19th centuries 
who pioneered in the struggle for minority 
rights in Massachusetts. The frame house, 
built about 1797, still has interior original 
elements, and the docks built by Cuffe 
have been maintained. 
+ Harriet Tubman Home for the Aged, 
Auburn N.Y., established in 1908 by the 
most famous conductor of the under- 
ground railroad and spy for the Union 
Army, who was largely responsible for a 
successful raid by blacks from Port Royal, 
S.C., resulting in the liberation of nearly 
800 slaves. 
* Col. Charles Young House, Wilberforce, 
Ohio, a stately brick structure, where the 
highest ranking black officer in World 
War I and first black military attache in 
American history lived. Young was one of 
three blacks to be graduated from West 
Point between 1877 and 1936. 
* Mother Bethel A.M.E. Church, Phila- 
delphia, the site of the first black religious 
denomination, founded in 1787 by 
Richard Allen. The property, the site of 
all subsequent churches since the one 
dedicated in 1794, is the parcel of real 
estate longest to be continuously owned 
by black people in the U.S. 
+ Site of the Battle of Rhode Island, Ports- 
mouth, R.I., the only engagement of the 
Revoluntionary War in which blacks par- 
ticipated as a distinct racial group. 
+ Robert Smalls House, Beaufort, S.C., 
the home of a man who first occupied the 
house as a slave and later as owner of the 
property. After participating in the Civil 
War on the Union side, he was elected to 
the state legislature and elected to Con- 
gress in 1868. 
* Stono River Slave Rebellion Site, Ran- 
towles Vicinity, S.C., where an insurrec- 
tion occurred in Sept. 1739, exacerbating 
continued on page 14 


SURGEON'S SINKS 

The overall and consistent quality of Elkay stainless steel equipment has spe- 
cial significance for surgical scrub-up sinks. Careful fabrication and unique 
finishing methods assure easy and thorough cleanliness. Models from stock 
available with a choice of foot control, knee control or wrist control as well 
as a temperature controlled model. Lavatory with instrument trays can be or- 
dered with any of the above types of controls—is ideal for many hospitals and 
clinics. 


from the ELK AY. family of firsts 


"m e Lavatory with trays 
| ; Model ESLV-2820-F 
^ 


AA 


Scrub-up Sink 
Model EWS-2520-W 


For complete information write for Catalog No. IPC-2 or call Customer Service Dept., 
Area Code 312-681-1880. ELKAY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 2700 S. Seventeenth Ave., Broadview, IIl. 60153 
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Federal Reserve Bank of Minneapolis. Architect: Gunnar Birkerts & Associates, Birmingham, Michigan 


DOORWAY NOTES... 


CLOSER. CONCEALED IN HEAD FRAME 
IS LCN 2010 SERIES. PRESERVES 

THE SPECIAL EFFECT OF DOOR IN FLUSH 
WALL PANEL. FULL HYDRAULIC CONTROL 
BY NON-CRITICAL REGULATION WITH 
ADJUSTABLE SPRING POWER. LOW 
FRICTION ROLLER AND TRACK. LET DOOR. 
OPERATE QUIETLY, EFFICIENTLY. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG. SWEET'S, SEC.8 


LN, 


LCN CLOSERS, Princeton, Illinois 61356 
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How to keep your customers from doing 
a slow burn. Install the scorch-proof Contura. 


Duramel. The material we spent seven years developing. 
Available now in two shapes. The classic round Contura™ and the 
new Oval Contura. 

The beauty of them, aside from the obvious, is that they 
travel light, arrive on the job chip free (and stay that way while 
you're installing them). And once installed their high performance 
continues: they’re stain resistant and rust proof. 

Even more, they’re scorch-proof. Impervious to cigarette 
burns. (A great selling point.) And they come with * Fast-Lav Strip." " 
To hold the lavatory in place while fittings are being mounted and 
the sealant is drying. (To make for quicker installation.) 

Forfurtherinformation, write American-Standard, Plumbing/ 
Heating, P.O. Box 2003, New Brunswick, New Jersey 08903. 


Lavatories made of Duramel. 
he high performance material. 


Oval Contura 


12 striking colors 


AMERICAN 
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PLUMBING / HEATING 
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Going On from page 10 

the fears of the white population and re- 
sulting in the state’s adoption of the most 
comprehensive slave code adopted in the 
English colonies. 

+ Fort Pillow, Tenn., which was garri- 
soned by black and white Union soldiers 
and attacked by Confederate forces under 
Gen. Nathan Bedford Forest, with heavy 
and disproportionate casualties suffered 
by the black troopers. A Congressional 
committee later concluded that the Con- 
federate soldiers had committed atrocities 
against the blacks. Fort Pillow became a 
rallying cry for many black soldiers, 
hardening their resolve to avenge the 
death of their brothers. 


Conversion of 
Philadelphia Mansion 
Spurs Controversy 


A controversy has developed in Philadel- 
phia in which local preservationists are 
opposing plans of Design Research to 
make changes in the old Van Rensselaer 
mansion at 18th and Walnut Streets, 
known today as the Penn Athletic Club. 
DR, a Boston-based retailer of well- 
designed contemporary furnishings, has 
rented the mansion for 20 years from the 
Presbyterian Ministers Club. 

Peter Saylor, AIA, in the July issue of 
the Philadelphia Chapter AIA Bulletin, 
said that the four-story townhouse, de- 
signed in 1898 by the renowned Boston 
architects Peabody & Stearns, is a "splen- 
did example of late 19th century architec- 
ture” that contains “perhaps one of the 
finest first floor residential interiors in 
the city.” 

In its June Preservation Newsletter, the 
preservation committee of the Philadel- 
phia chapter of the Society of Architec- 
tural Historians describes the “spectacular 
entrance hall, with a handsome fireplace 
and the curving balcony overhead, capped 
by a stained glass dome.” The so-called 
Doge Room in the mansion has a gilded 
and carved ceiling decorated with 94 me- 
dallions that contain portraits of Venetian 
doges. 

Nessa Forman, art editor of the Phila- 
delphia Sunday Bulletin, in a recent col- 
umn wrote that “rooms on the first three 
floors will be gutted—except for the Doge 
Room—the circular balcony will go, long 
corridors will replace separate rooms." 

The Philadelphia Chapter AIA's com- 
mittee on conservation and historic pres- 
ervation, writes Saylor, has reviewed the 
DR plans and objects to them. The com- 
mittee questions "the value architecturally 
or commercially of a Walnut Street door- 
way, and has requested another review in 
which the architects, Architectural Re- 
sources Cambridge, Inc., will be asked to 
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show greater concern for preserving the 
dining and living rooms, hallway and 
staircase.” Indeed, the committee believes 
that to keep the ornamental plaster 
throughout the first floor "would, in fact, 
enhance the products displayed by DR.” 
Phillip Doub, president of DR, writes 
that stories circulating about his organi- 
zation “having the money and power and 
coming on like gangbusters are both in- 
accurate and unfair.” For a year anda 
half, he says, DR has been “trying to find 
an acceptable way to retain the important 
heritage of the building, while paying 
annual total lease costs of more than 
$100,000.” At DR’s initiative, “meetings 
have been held with the Philadelphia 
Historical Commission, newspaper re- 
porters and other interested committees” 
to review plans, and some suggestions 
have been incorporated into the design. 
Doub says that DR will keep changes to 
a minimum. Meanwhile, if anyone “will 
come forward promptly and take over the 
building for a use requiring no changes, 
we Offer them the opportunity.” For those 
unprepared for this responsibility, he asks 
for “sympathetic cooperation” as the 
mansion is restored to “compatible use." 
Meanwhile, the ATA JOURNAL has been 
informed that the Philadelphia Chapter 
AIA has organized a task force to study 
the controversy and will make a statement 
after it has had an opportunity to study 
DR's proposed changes more thoroughly. 


Russian Mission Being 
Built from Top Down 


A sight that evidently intrigues passersby 
is the 20-story, $8-million Soviet Union 
apartment house/foreign mission that is 
“rising” from the top downward in River- 
dale, N.Y. Each steel-framed floor is 


ground-assembled and then jacked into 
position. This method is patented by Inter- 
national Environmental Dynamics, which 
claims that it will save seven months in 


building time and $1 million in cost. IED 
says that the system has been used before, 
but “never in a building of this height.” 

The June issue of a newsletter distrib- 
uted by the Joint Committee on Tall 
Buildings, however, reports that a 22- 
story office building in Bogota, Colombia, 
is using “suspended design.” The structure 
will be finished in 10 months—four 
months ahead of conventional design. 
“The contractor," reports JCTB, *work- 
ing from the top down around a concrete 
service core, casts and encloses a floor a 
week, as opposed to their four-weeks-per- 
floor required for conventional design.” 

The building in Riverdale is the design 
of Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, and con- 
struction is being supervised by Boris 
Eguerev, a Russian architect/engineer. 
The structure will contain 240 apartments, 
classrooms, a gymnasium, cooperative 
stores, a barber shop and a 100-car 
garage. 

Construction started with raising two 
concrete cores, each 40x23 feet and 260 
feet high. Two jacking rods, suspended 
from the top of each tower, permitted the 
use of 32 jacks, two per rod. It takes 
about five days to complete the installa- 
tion of each floor. Each floor consists of 
about 65 steel members joined by high- 
strength bolts. The 30-inch-wide flange- 
shape girders average 190 pounds per foot. 

On the first day, a steel floor frame is 
assembled that measures 65x175 feet. On 
the second day, corrugated steel decking 
about one-sixteenth of an inch thick is 
spot-welded to the frame. On the third 
day, three-and-one-half inches of light- 
weight concrete is poured over the steel, 
with space allowed for electrical and other 
outlets. Next, the panels of exterior walls 
are attached to the floors, which are then 
hoisted. When lifted, each complete floor 
weighs 430 tons. And while floors are 
hoisted, they are used to carry such things 
as paneling, plumbing and other fixtures. 

Pneumatically driven hydraulic jacks 
operate in unison and grasp the jack rod 
with two lower claws while the piston ex- 
tends, lifting the floor. Two top piston 
claws grasp the rod, and the jack is reset. 
In this way, the floor moves up at a rate 
of 15 feet per hour. IED says that the 
building will take 15 months to finish, as 
contrasted with 20 to 24 months if more 
conventional methods of construction 
were used. 


Was Your Office Recycled? 


As a followup to our August 1974 article 
on adaptive uses of ordinary buildings, 
we invite members to send photographs 
and descriptions of unusual adaptive uses 
of their own office space to AIA JOURNAL, 
1735 New York Ave. N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20006 by Dec. 1, 1974. 

continued on page 62 


Albetex 


A NEW TEXTURED STONE 
COMBINING BEAUTY, 


HARDNESS AND LOW COST 


We've taken the famous green 
Alberene Stone from our 
Virginia quarries, given it a 
special deep texturing and 
called it Albetex—a stone of 
unique character and wide 
application. The soft green tone 
makes it an interesting material 
for walls and features, while its 
hardness and non-slip surface 
make it ideal for paving. It costs 
much less than granite, 
incidentally. 

We d like to show you samples 
of Albetex Stone, because it's 
genuinely new and different. It 
can add a fresh touch to your 
designs and ease the squeeze 
in the budgets. Give us a call or 
drop us a line. 


Albetex Stone was selected for the 
base-course wall of the Gulf Life 
Building in Jacksonville, Fla. 
Albetex is combined with terrazzo 
in the paving around the building. 
Architects: We/ton Becket & 
Associates. 


georgia marble 
company 


3460 Cumberland Parkway 
Atlanta, Georgia 30339 
404/432-0131 


a um a Jalter company 
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When fires occur in hospitals, nursing homes, extended 
care and day care centers, the vital life-safety factor is 
time. Pyr-A-Larm early warning fire detection systems 
can sound the alarm at a stage early enough to allow 
safe, orderly evacuation 

Pyr-A-Larm is the most versatile early-warn- 
ing system ever designed. In fact it is capable of 
detecting a fire BEFORE there is any visible smoke, 
flame or noticeable heat. The system sounds the 
alarm, can activate the automatic extinguishing 
systems, close smoke doors and dampers, and alert 
the fire department — all at the same time 


Multi-zone systems, perfect for large facilities, 
pinpoint the location of a fire in seconds. Single and 
two zone systems are ideal for day care centers and 
remote buildings 

For your Fire Detection Application Guide 
for health care facilities write or call (collect) 

Bill Columbus, Pyrotronics, 8 Ridgedale Avenue, 
Cedar Knolls, New Jersey 07927 (201) 267-1300 
It's free 


Pyr-A-Larm: 
LIFE 


SAFETY 
SYSTEMS 


Pyr-A-Larm.The early warning 
ire detection system 
hat can save lives. 


Now, the 


to buya PD-80 
is 


rent it. 


We claim the odorless, instant-on, 110-volt PD-80 buying decision after you realize you can't afford to be 
is the best thing going for quality and convenience without one. 

in engineering copying. Four years in the market- For the first three months, every cent you pay in 
place and lots of happy customers bear us out. But rent is applied toward the purchase price of a PD-80. 
you don't have to take anyone's word for it. From four to six months, 75% of your rent applies. 


The good news: a unique Rent with Option to A déclining scale sets in after that. Don't confuse our 
Buy plan for the PD-80. Yes, we understand capital plan with anyone else's. Ours gives you a no-questions, 
is tight. You want to be sure before you commit. no-penalty, 30 day cancellation. 

So rent your PD-80 for $30 a month, and make your The Rent with Option to Buy plan is our way of 
showing you out front that in cost, convenience and 
quality, the odorless PD-80 can't be beat. 

Call 800-447-4700 toll-free (in Illinois call 
800-322-4400) to get the whole story. Or send for 
complete information. Bruning, 1834 Walden Office 
Square, Schaumburg, Ill. 60172. 


We help engineers communicate. 


O BRUNING 


DIVISION OF 
& ADDRESSOGRAPH MULTIGRAPH 


| CERTAINLY Do. 


DO YOU BUY OR RENT 
YOUR BUSINESS 
EQUIPMENT? M 
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1/652-2622 
2/547-7063 


on ae 


20015 


Branch Off. 905 Mozart St # Tell City, In. 47586 


SCHARF & SONS lala 


construction cost consultants 


Send me more information on how you can help us cut costs 


Please contact me for a proposal O 


8555 Connecticut Ave.» Washington, D.C 


Address 


U 


NVA SOURINANL 


For 20 days in April, a 15-man 
AIA delegation toured 

China, visiting 11 cities. 

The tour was led by 

Max Urbahn, FAIA, as a past 
president of the Institute. At 
right and on the following pages 
are photos from the tour and 
impressions of China by AIA’s 
executive vice president. 


lu. — —M— on. uil 


If two words can summarize the kaleidoscope of im- 
pressions one brings back from China, they are unity 
and uniformity. The sense of unity is pervasive. One 
gets the feeling that here are 800 million people work- 
ing toward a single objective: the improvement of 
China, and of its standard of living and quality of life. 
The sense of uniformity is mainly visual. It is felt in 
the standardization of dress (men and women alike 
wear Mao jackets, caps and trousers) and in the same- 
ness of the new urban environment that is now 
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abuilding. Next to the grace of antiquity 
and even the oddities of the Russian 
influence and other relatively recent 
periods of Chinese history, the new 
architecture is pleasant but dull. 
Nonetheless, it is not oppressively dull 
as it is in other Communist countries 
that I have visited and the quality of 
workmanship is immeasurably better. 
There are still building crafts in China, 
as there are not, for example, in Russia. 

There is less oppression in the 
atmosphere generally. Most of the 
police one sees are directing traffic. Yet 
the incidence of crime is low. This 
seems a matter of agreed-upon societal 
norms and controls. 

Similarly, the sense of purpose of the 
Chinese seems truly to emanate from the £ 
people, rather than being exacted from 
above. This is not to say that it is a 
political system that we would choose— 
there is too great a price in loss of 
individualism and freedom of choice. 
We were surprised to find, for example, 
that permission must be acquired to 
travel outside of one’s own community. 
And the choice of where to live is 
largely outside of the individual’s hands. 

On the following pages are further 
impressions: of the people of China, the 
housing programs that symbolize their 
efforts to build a new society and the 
planning of their increasingly urbanized 
environment. William L. Slayton 
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Photos: counterclockwise 
from above. New hotel 

in Canton; great hall 

in Peking (ceiling detail on 
preceding page); the 
Forbidden City, Peking; hotel 
in Shenyang; industrial 
exhibition hall, Shanghai; 
sports palace under construc- 
tion in Shanghai; office building, 
Sian; diplomats’ housing, 
Peking. 
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The people. Our hosts could not have been more thought- 
ful and considerate. And the people we encountered in our 
travels were immensely friendly and obviously curious about 
Westerners. Most impressive of all were the children who were, 
in a word, captivating. In contrast to that of the adults, the 


children’s clothing is bright and colorful. - m 
It is perilous to attempt to characterize a people on the basis 1 4€ - MN WM Th 
of such brief exposure as we had. Yet I think it is safe to use ——— RET ee [4 Y 
the word industrious as particularly characteristic of the Chinese 2» ; é | vl Wil 
people. , 


Except for the infirm and the elderly, virtually everyone has 
a job. Both men and women work and get the same salaries for 
the same jobs. In light industry these salaries average between 
40 and 50 yuan a month and in heavy industry 60 to 70 (a 
yuan equals approximately 50 cents American). 

Retirement pay is 70 percent of the worker's salary. Retire- 
ment is not mandatory, however, and many people continue to 
hold either full- or part-time jobs until they are well along in 
years. 

Food costs approximately 15 yuan per person per month. As 
is the case in most countries with planned economies, housing 
costs are low. Rent for a family apartment, including utilities, is 
approximately 10 yuan per month. But the apartment is likely 
to be crowded because the family may well consist of three gen- 
erations—grandparents, parents and children. Furniture may be 
rented also. A chair costs one cent Chinese per month and a 
bed two or three cents. 

Medical care is free for the worker and half-priced for his 
dependents. Medical costs are low even for those who pay the 
full rate. The most expensive operation, brain surgery, costs 40 
yuan. 

Except in families where they are cared for by grandparents, 
children enter nurseries when they are three. The cost is five 
yuan per month for day care during the working week and eight 
on a full seven days' basis. 

Among the objectives of early education are to teach the 
children to be independent of their parents and to value labor. 
In fact, when the children reach five or six they are given light 


work to do. The pre-elementary school curriculum includes j W / 
foreign languages, physical education, dancing, singing and the Y /// 
giving of performances—which the children do with self-confi- Oe |) ADR YY Y 


dence and pleasure. 

From kindergarten through university, education is free, and 
children are required to attend through middle school (our high 
school). Every middle school graduate must work in a factory 
or agricultural commune or enter the armed services. After two 
of three years, he may make application to the university 
through the group with which he has been working. 

As for consumer goods, they are available but don’t seem to 
be terribly important to the Chinese. A transistor radio costs 
between 20 and 30 yuan, a sewing machine about 100, and 
women’s shoes seven to eight. Mao jackets vary in price: about 
90 yuan for gabardine and eight for cotton. 

Bicycles cost between 130 and 140 yuan, and they are the 
primary mode of transportation other than feet. Peking alone 
has 1.8 million bicycles. 

There is a good deal of public transportation in the cities: 
buses, trolley buses and some streetcars in the older cities, all 
very crowded. Peking has a subway under construction. A few 
of the old-style pedicabs are still in use, although no new ones 
are being built. One sees only a few cars, and then only in 
official use. There are more trucks, but carts pulled by horses 
or garden tractors also are in common use to transport goods. 
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Bicycles ånd Mao 

dress ( sackets caps and 
trousers of gray or blue) are 
equally ubiquitous in China. 
The children dress more 
volanti 

They are trained from 
nursery school to perform 
in public ånd do so with 
great precision, enthusiasm 
and charm. 
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Housing. The new government of China started in 1949 
near point zero. Very nearly all of the workers” housing in the 
cities was substandard, partly reflecting the pressures of rural- 
to-urban migration. 

In Shanghai, for example, thousands of people who had 
moved in from the countryside during a period of famine built 
what the Chinese call hovels — structures no larger than a 
good-sized doghouse with straw roofs and walls of flimsy scrap 
materials. The hovels provided nothing more than minimal pro- 
tection from the elements. 

One of the first tasks undertaken by the new government 
was to build new housing for those who lived in the hovels. 
Typically, this housing took the form of one-story buildings with 
little else than running water. Most of it was built in 1952 with 
the idea that it also soon would be replaced. 

The next, and current, stage of the housing program began 
in 1963. This newest generation of housing is mainly four- and 
five-story walkups, usually concrete, similar to American-style 
garden apartments. The rooms in these buildings are not large 
but are adequate. Some have balconies. The bathrooms and 
kitchens are shared by two families. 

We did not obtain statistics on how much of this housing is 
being built, but almost everywhere we went we saw substantial 
amounts of it under construction. 

Another form of pre-revolution housing was the compound, 
with dwellings for six to eight families arranged around court- 
yards. The compounds have a not unpleasant mazelike char- 
acter, and are surrounded by walls. 

They were lowrise, high-density slums before 1949, but the 
new government chose to modernize them rather than replace 
them as it did the hovels. The compound streets were paved, 
running water and sewer systems were installed, and the dwell- 
ings were wired for electricity and provided coal-burning pot- 
belly stoves for heat. 

Here, too, facilities are shared, but the Chinese seem to be 
accustomed to living in a close-knit atmosphere and there is 
respect for privacy. 


wa 
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Above, a hovel in Shanghai, 
retained as an example of 
what used to be. 

Above right, temporary 
housing built for the 

former hovel-dwellers. 

Below left, compound housing 
in Peking, some of it 300 
vears old. Once a slum, 

it has now been rehabilitated. 
Below and right, the current 


generation of housing. 
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Planning. In 1949, the cities themselves were in scarcely 
better condition than their housing. Many had neither water 
nor sewer systems, there was little electricity and many streets 
were left unpaved. The new government launched an immediate 
program of rebuilding the cities in economic as well as physical 
terms. 

Factories were made the nuclei. Small factories producing 
consumer goods were established in areas where there was 
decent housing available — since there was so little transporta- 
tion it was important for workers to live close to their jobs. Sub- 
sequently, factories and housing were built simultaneously. 

The same local governing body (called a revolutionary com- 
mittee) builds and operates the factory and housing. It also pro- 
vides for education, medical facilities, shopping, recreation and 
other community needs. In Peking, the "household revolutionary 
committee” presides over a community of 20,000 households 
and 80,000 people. 

Provincial and national governments control the construction 
and location of factories and housing and thus exert control 
over the growth rates of the cities. In fact, some industry is now 
being shifted from the cities to peripheral new towns in order 
to reduce the cities’ populations. There are 12 new towns 
around Shanghai alone. 

These new towns are being built beyond an agricultural 
greenbelt. The communes of the greenbelt provide food for the 
new towns and central city alike — and these communities in 
turn provide the communes with consumer and industrial goods. 
The need for long-range transportation of either food or prod- 
ucts is thus minimized. 

Beyond economics, the planners of the new China have paid 
salutary attention to the quality of the urban environment. 
Streets in the older cities have been widened into boulevards; 
there are many parks and public spaces; and enormous efforts A zi ; f i 
have been made to restore old structures such as temples that / | £ f f 
give continuity to urban life. There is a notable concern with 4 
cleanliness; streets are washed and swept continuously. A major 
effort has been made to rid the cities of vermin. 

A particularly impressive program is what has been called 
the greening of China. Begun shortly after 1949, it is a massive 
program of tree planting. Mountains that were formerly barren 
are now green, and cities that previously had little greenery are 
lush. In Hangchow, for example, 30 million trees have been 
planted along the streets, in groves rather than single rows. 

We left China with the feeling that we had been in another 
world and in fact we had. It was a major travel experience, and 
more, for all of us. 

As I have indicated, we left much impressed with the people 
of China — with their drive to improve their society, their rate 
of progress, their hard work. And while all of us prefer to live 
under our own system, their single-minded ideology may be 
essential in this period of Chinese history and development. 
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Far left, Chairman Mao 
presiding over the central 
square of Shenyang; immediate 
left, a new town near 
Shanghai; above and below, 
trees lining a street and 
dominating the horizontal 
cityscape of Canton; right, 
one of China's countless 
temples, ubiquitous reminders 
of antiquity. 
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New Setting for 
The Centerpiece 
Of Cincinnati 


The board of directors has awarded AIA's 
citation for community architecture to 
Fountain Square Plaza in Cincinnati, 
designed by RTKL Associates. The Board 
acted on a nomination by the Cincinnati 
Chapter and the recommendation of the 
commission on environment and design. 
Abstaining from the vote was AIA Presi- 
dent Archibald C. Rogers, FAIA, RTKL 
principal in charge of the project. 

The plaza was built around the Ren- 
aissance-derived Tyler-Davidson Foun- 
tain as centerpiece of Cincinnati’s ambi- 
tious downtown redevelopment effort. 

The fountain has been the traditional 
heart of Cincinnati since it was given to 
the city in 1871, but stood isolated and 
almost inaccessible in a traffic island 
surrounded by busy streets. 

The plaza not only gives the fountain 
amore suitable setting, but also provides 
two kinds of public space: a large main 
space for sizable gatherings and three 
groves of trees for quieter activites. The 
groves have granite checker tables, teak 
benches and space for art exhibits. 

Major design elements of the plaza are 
the fountain itself, the elevator tower and 
stairs and a flagpole. The plaza roofs an 
underground garage. 

The plaza won an AJA honor award 
last year. At that time the jury com- 
mented: “The elements in Fountain 
Square are well placed and effective in 
giving unity to the space and in relating it 
to the surrounding buildings. The hope is 
that many more such public squares can 
be carved out of our congested urban 
areas.” 

Richard K. Chalmers, AIA, was RTKL 
project architect for the plaza, Betz, 
Carey & Wright consulting architects and 
George Patton landscape architect. O 
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The Addictive 
Historic District 
Of Savannah 


Picot deBoisfeuillet Floyd 


EDITOR'S NOTE: A citation for ex- 
cellence in community architecture also 
has been awarded to the Historic Savan- 
nah Foundation, Inc., “for promoting and 
preserving the quality and liveability of 
the historic district.” The following ac- 
count of this effort and its roots is by the 
city manager of Clearwater, Fla., who, as 
the text makes abundantly clear, has deep 
personal ties to Savannah and its re- 
markable restoration. 
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Historic Savannah is an addiction. Hard- 
core addicts can be found throughout the 
United States and abroad—natives and 
others who have lived there are bound 
together in covens. I have found them in 
Washington, New York, Florida, London 
and even Paris. 

Credentials for Savannah addiction are 
only to have lived there and to love it. 

I am doubly blessed: I was born there 
and have lived there off and on. I have 
known the principals—mostly some re- 
markable women—who have brought 
about the enormous rehabilitation of that 
gracious city. 

The addiction is no wonder. Entering 
Savannah from the north can be very dra- 
matic. It's the first city the traveler has 
seen since Richmond, Va., a long 500 
miles ago. The first thing that appears 
across the flat South Carolina marshes is 
the skyline, all at once. As one rises 
swiftly up the north approach to the high 
bridge over the Savannah River, one is 
presented with the bluff facade of antique 
cotton warehouses and offices, in shades 
of pink, buff, brown and gray. At the top 
of the bridge, the river is exposed to a 
cross view of the incredibly verdant 
canopy of trees, punctured only by an 
occasional church spire or one of Savan- 
nah’s few highrise buildings. 

Through the tollbooth, a left turn, and 
the voyager is on Oglethorpe Avenue, a 
wide street with a green center plat. 
Within 500 yards, one is in the national 
historic district. Under the green canopy, 
the city is cool and dark even on hot sum- 
mer afternoons. 

Her squares sparkle like green oases. 
All 24 of them, much as they were con- 
ceived in Oglethorpe’s original plan for 
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the first city of the Colony of Georgia. 
Savannah’s urban squares and surround- 
ing blocks reflect one of the longest con- 
tinuums of organized town planning in 
America. 

Much has been written of Savannah’s 
marvelous town plan. One point is not 
often made: It is possible to see green 
space from virtually every front stoop in 
; the old city. 

Y: E å Around the squares, always in perfect 
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Tus e derful for strolling as vistas open and 
close. No guidebook is needed for the 
simple pleasure of changing textures of 
brick, tabby, stucco, and changing patterns 
of light and shadow. Brick walks are her- 
ringbone in one block, straight-across in 
another. Garden gates are closed or open. 
Some of the squares are lush, heavy, trop- 
ical in their thick vegetation. Some are 
square and plain. Most contain monu- 
ments and a few have fountains. The play 
of water is a delight in shade and sun. 

Glorious for walking, Savannah is not 
so good for driving. The automobile win- 
dow shuts out all sense of scale, which is 
paramount to the enjoyment of Savannah. 
The squares interfere with the rapid flow 
of traffic and automobile exhaust makes 
plants and people droopy. 

This anathema for the automobile may 
have been what sent Savannah into a de- 
cline. But it also served as a blessing in 
disguise, preventing the all-blighting hand 
of "progress." Savannah simply decayed, 
in great part rather gracefully, until people 
were ready to get back to work and re- 
store its beauty. 

As far as I can determine, the roots of 
the present historic preservation activities 
began in the 1920s with a determination 
by Augusta DeRenne to do something 
about the shabby condition of Wormsloe 
Plantation outside Savannah. She and her 
husband, Wymberley DeRenne, under- 


Left, the city's durable plan and one of 
its verdant squares. Starting at right, a 
sampling of historic Savannah houses. 
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Å city of finely scaled 
buildings arranged 
around squares that 
declined gracefully, then 
awakened to its beauty. 


took extensive restorations and rehabilita- 
tion of his colonial-grant ancestral house. 

The DeRennes, out in the country, 
started a tradition of literary and artistic 
soirees, setting off cultural sparks in the 
community. A particularly vital spark was 
struck when Augusta introduced her his- 
torian/librarian friend, a widow, Dolores 
Boisfeuillet (Mrs. William Neyle) Col- 
quitt, to her historian/cotton-business 
brother, Marmaduke Hamilton Floyd, at 
one of her soirees. 

They married in 1930. The new Mrs. 
Floyd brought to Savannah her experience 
in restoring a Georgetown, D.C., house in 
the mid-1920s, at the start of the renais- 
sance there. 

The Floyds (who became my parents) 
acquired a dilapidated row house in 
Savannah and renovated it, using the base- 
ment as a library and building a high 
board fence around a private rear garden. 
Privacy may have seemed more important 
in those days on Taylor Street, as the view 
across the street, where two and three 
families might share one high-ceilinged 
Victorian room, was one of slums. I was 
reared there, but forbidden to play with 
any of the thin, dirty, pinch-faced, white- 
haired neighborhood children. 

From the porch of this house today can 
be seen the lushness of Calhoun Square to 
the east. To the west is the charm of beau- 
tifully restored townhouses. The typically 
Savannah high-stoop second-story entries 
have their brass polished to a high shine 
and their clean white doors outlined with 
perfect strokes of dark paint against the 
gray brick of stucco. It is so unlike the 
shabby scene in the '30s. 

My mother in those Depression years 
was librarian of the Savannah public 
library's branch at the Georgia Historical 
Society. My father was struggling with his 
family's cotton business, so little money 
and much hard work and imagination 
went into their rehabilitation in down- 
town Savannah. 

The Floyds' pioneering example left 
them isolated downtown only briefly. 
Soon Mary Wallace Ravanel Gignilliat 
and Thomas Heyward Gignilliat did over 
a house at Floyd and McDonough Streets, 
further into the enormous decayed area 
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that was downtown Savannah. Enid Porter 
Cope and George Daffin Cope redid and 
moved into a house at Abercorn and 
Gaston Streets. Harriet Lawrence Cann 
and Samuel Adams Cann were soon paint- 
ing and sanding on Gaston between Aber- 
corn and Lincoln Streets. 

In the late '30s, Alida Harper (later 
Fowlkes) started the still-active Pink 
House restaurant, which can be viewed 
through oak prosceniums from one of 
Savannah's moss-draped oases (p. 70). 

Two great names in architecture, Wil- 
liam Jay and Matthew Clusky, had de- 
signed buildings for Savannahians during 
a period of prosperity in the 19th century. 
Some of Jay's work had been maintained, 
thanks to public-spirited ladies; most of it 
had not. Some of Clusky's, specifically the 
convent of the Sisters of Mercy, had been 
maintained, even improved over the years; 
much had not. 

A young Georgia architect, Edward V. 
Jones, who later designed the reception 
rooms at the U.S. Department of State 
and worked on White House interiors, 
lived in the early '40s in an upstairs apart- 
ment in one of Jay's Savannah master- 
pieces, Miss Meta Thomas' house. Miss 
Thomas, in her will, left her mansion to 
the Telfair Academy of Arts and Sciences. 

Some ladies besides Miss Thomas and 
the Sisters of Mercy had stayed in down- 
town Savannah, sadly watching the decay 
increase around them, almost grimly keep- 
ing their own properties in repair. 
Churches also helped to stabilize their 
neighborhoods. 

When I was eight years old, Walter 
Charlton Hartridge, my godfather, was an 
officer in a local historic preservation so- 
ciety. He accepted my life savings of $5.10 
as the first paid membership, a fact that 
made the papers. The fledgling group 
foundered as World War II began. Walter 
was later a prime mover in Savannah's 
preservation, knowledgeable and generous 
with time, ideas, information and money. 

Interested in doing “something” about 
Savannah during the Depression, Antonio 
J. Waring, a young medical student/ar- 
chaeologist, in 1939 took my mother to 
show her, apologetically, a charming series 
of buildings. The dirty houses, packed 
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Individual efforts 
coalesced into Historic 


Savannah, Inc., and it in 


turn led to a restoration 


of the entire downtown. 


with impoverished residents, were in the 
rankest slum in the city, at the foot of the 
gas manufacturing plant and huge gas 
storage tanks in an area called the Old 
Fort. She and my father, on a shoestring, 
bought three of them on the spot and later 
acquired two more. Shoestrings went fur- 
ther in those days—they are extremely 
valuable real estate today. 

My parents, after a year of cleaning and 
decorating, established there the Pirates’ 
House, a museum recognized by the 
Smithsonian Institution. They thought, 
perhaps innocently, that tourists would 
flock to see the house at only 50 cents 
each. They were furious to learn that they 
would have to bribe the tourist bus drivers 
to bring the crowds their way, and abso- 
lutely refused to do it, so the museum was 
never a financial success. 

In the late *30s, Stella (Mrs. Lindsey) 
Henderson did over a charming house in 
the neighborhood of Clusky's convent and 
at the end of World War II, Mrs. Hender- 
son extended the Floyd restoration in Old 
Fort. She and my schoolmate Gratz 
Myers' mother bought several houses just 
to the south of the Pirates' House and 
Mrs. Myers opened a tearoom and antique 
shop in the rehabilitated enclave, now 
seven houses strong. 

In this postwar period, Anna Haber- 
sham Colquitt (Mrs. George Louis Cope) 
Hunter returned to Savannah after serving 
with the Red Cross in North Africa and 
Italy. She turned her incredible energies 
on Savannah as the right time and the 
right person hit the old city together—war 
and Depression gone and Anna Hunter 
back home. 

Anna’s verve and vivacity were put to 
work as cultural affairs writer for the 
Savannah Morning News. She developed 
in that job an interest in art and as she 
became a serious primitive painter, after 
a few years, she rented a warehouse 
studio on Bay Street facing the Savannah 
River. She was the only nonmaritime res- 
ident of that beautiful business street. 

Although she did not own her studio, 
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Savannah's waterfront warehouses, behind 
the cotton exchange now house a lively 
collection of restaurants and shops (right). 
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she began an unceasing campaign to “do 
something” about the riverfront. She had 
small success in this effort, although Lil- 
lian Spencer and Captain Frank Spencer 
kept the building shipshape, even painting 
the garbage cans regularly in true naval 
style. 

Anna lost no time racing to the news- 
papers and wire services the day she was 
interviewing Lady Nancy Astor. The tart- 
tongued member of Parliament was asked 
what she thought of Savannah. “Savannah 
is like a beautiful lady with a dirty face,” 
she replied, with some justice. The result- 
ant publicity found Savannah with a red 
face and brought forth a clean-up cam- 
paign affecting both public monuments 
and private buildings. 

By the mid-1950s, more and more his- 
toric houses were being torn down, sad- 
dening many people but angering Anna 
Hunter and some of her friends. The 
squares on Montgomery Street were 
gashed open to let U.S. highway traffic go 
through, the first attack on the heart of 
Savannah’s original town plan. When mu- 
nicipal officials decided to demolish the 
beautiful but rundown city market, which 
occupied Market Square, Anna took off 
with a newspaper campaign and mar- 
shalled forces to save the old building. 
When the effort was unsuccessful, she and 
her friends organized a huge farewell cos- 
tume ball in the market. It was at that ball 
that many people, for the first time, felt 
they could enjoy themselves in a historic 
building. From the ashes of the market, 
now a grossly ugly two-story parking 
garage, arose Historic Savannah Founda- 
tion, Inc. 

Historic (or Hysteric as it was at first 
often called) Savannah was formed by 
Anna Hunter and some other ladies to 
put a stop to the demolition of architec- 
turally and historically important struc- 
tures and to intrusions on the plan of the 
city. It has succeeded in those goals, even 
beyond their dreams, and has gone beyond 
them to a vast restoration project. 

Another lively and talented lady, Mary 
(Mrs. Hansell) Hillyer, came to Savannah 
after the war and had an enormous im- 
pact. Hansell Hillyer was the new presi- 
dent of the Savannah Gas Co., and when 


the Hillyers arrived in the city they bought 
and renovated a large house on Gaston 
Street into quarters fitting for the president 
of a major utility. 

Mary Hillyer was another whirlwind of 
energy. No sooner had she completed the 
interior decoration in her lovely new home 
and entertained widely and successfully 
than she was looking for more worlds to 
conquer. She saw and liked the restora- 
tions at the Pirates’ House and the Hen- 
derson-Myers holdings. Soon she had per- 
suaded her husband to buy, through the 
gas company, the seven-house compound 
and to acquire all holdings in the Trustees’ 
Garden, an incredible seven and a half 
acres of slums. 

The Hillyers renovated and leased or 
sold to others the entire stock of buildings. 
The Old Fort portion of the garden they 
undertook, to the disbelief of Savannah- 
ians, to make into a beautiful modern 
home for themselves. The Pirates’ House 
was converted into a restaurant. 

The Girl Scouts of America was 
founded in Savannah in 1912 by a lady 
with connections in two beautiful neigh- 
borhoods. Juliette Gordon Low’s girlhood 
home looks out over one of the wide, 
median-centered avenues, and she lived 
later in a mansion facing a tree-filled 
square. With the sparkle and verve of a 
girl, Miss Robertine McLendon (now 
Mrs. Arthur M. Phillips) moved to Savan- 
nah at the behest of the national scouting 
organization and restored and refurbished 
the Low house as it must have been in 
1912, right down to the dresses in the 
closets and the tiny telephone books. Mrs. 
Phillips” interests extend far beyond the 
house itself to embrace all things historic 
in Savannah, and she has given visiting 
scouts a view like her own. 

By early '60s, Malcolm Maclean, assist- 
ant city attorney and later mayor, had 
instituted a practice which made the His- 
toric Savannah Foundation, Inc., task 
much easier: A lapse was required be- 
tween an application for demolition and 
its issuance. Citizens concerned about a 
fine building could use the time to seek to 
acquire the property. 

Walter Hartridge underwrote the mort- 
gage on a beautiful builder-designed home 


on Columbia Square, the Davenport 
House, so it wouldn't be torn down for 

the valuable brick. Many people who want 
spiffy new suburban houses also like the 
look of solidity imparted by "Savannah 
gray brick," used brick from demolished 
old houses, so many old houses are more 
valuable down than up. The Davenport 
House was later headquarters for Historic 
Savannah. 

Leopold Adler II, who served as His- 
toric Savannah's president, had the vision 
and courage to see the entire downtown 
area as a restoration project. Until he put 
this view over to the foundation's board, 
valiant efforts were put into saving im- 
portant houses, but gaps, ugly as missing 
teeth, were occurring around the squares 
and along the beautifully proportioned 
little streets of the city. His no-nonsense 
approach to ways and means, learned as 
a hard-headed investment counselor, en- 
sured an adequate income for the under- 
taking. 

During his presidency, I had been as- 
sistant city manager and decided, after his 
very effective encouragement, to take over 
the job of administering the beginnings of 
Historic Savannah's more wide-flung 
efforts as its first executive director. We 
undertook to compile a catalog and inven- 
tory of 2,800 buildings in the historic 
district. Paul Dulaney, AIA, of the school 
of architecture at the University of Vir- 
ginia headed a task force, using some of 
his students as field workers for the sum- 
mer's compilation. 

My wife and I had bought for $2,500 
in September 1960, a three-story stucco- 
on-brick house and a two-story carriage 
house separated by a courtyard filled with 
enormous pyracantha trees. 

What shocked my fellow city officials 
was that it was deep in the darkest slum 
of the city. Building maintenance around 
us was nonexistent and the only bank 
money available was on a personal signa- 
ture basis. The house was considered 
worthless as collateral—our car was worth 
more. We financed our renovations out of 
current income, which wasn't a great deal, 
and did most of the work ourselves. 

The day the mother across the street 

continued on page 70 
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Oregon Blazes New Trails 
In Environmental Protection. 
Where Do They Lead Next? 


Next month AIA presents its first 
citation for excellence in environmental 
protection and improvement to the state 
of Oregon, its citizens and government 
officials, with a special commendation to 
Governor Tom Lawson McCall "for his 
inspired and untiring leadership in mak- 
ing Oregon a model for the nation.” 

The citation lists some of the state's 
"outstanding achievements in preserving 
and enhancing its natural environment 
and assuring that its built environment 
is harmonious with nature”: 

—The cleansing of the Willamette 
River, described in the 1950s in the 
National Geographic as "the filthiest 
waterway in the Northwest and one of the 
most polluted in the nation.” Today fish 
run in the river in profusion, its entire 
length is swimmable and the river cor- 
ridor is a 255-mile “greenway.” 

Oregon was the first state to develop 
federally approved water quality stand- 
ards and has authorized pollution abate- 
ment bonds tied to the percentage of the 
state's cash value so that they increase 
with growth. 

— Passage of legislation banning no- 
deposit and pulltop beverage containers, 
assuring public access to the state's 
magnificent beaches in perpetuity, cre- 
ating a statewide uniform building code, 
and mandating counties to develop com- 
prehenive land-use plans under state 
guidelines. 

The history of this last piece of 
legislation, lastest on the list to be passed, 
tells a great deal about this unusual state 
and the even more unusual brand of 
political leadership that it has experienced 
in recent years. The following account 
draws heavily from The New Oregon 
Trail, published by the Conservation 
Foundation early this year and written by 
Charles E. Little. 

“In the early 1960s," writes Little, “it 
was becoming apparent to many Oregon- 
ians that they might be on the same 
ticky-tacky treadmill as California, their 
neighbor to the south." McCall was elect- 
ed governor in 1966 after a campaign in 
which environment was the central issue, 
and passage of the environmental protec- 


tion legislation listed above soon followed. 
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In 1969, the state took its first major 
initiative in land use, with passage of a 
bill requiring local governments to zone 
their land and draft comprehensive plans. 
Deadline for the drafting was the end of 
1971—after that, the governor could step 
in and do their planning for them. 

It was a remarkably strong piece of 
legislation for the time, but it had some 
crippling flaws: No standards were set for 
evaluation of the local plans, no 
machinery was provided for their co- 
ordination and no money was given the 
localities to do the planning. 

Paradoxically, the most grievous weak- 
ness of the law was the very strength of 
the powers that it gave the governor: “It 
was so strong that I knew that I'd better 
not use it," McCall said in an interview 
with the JOURNAL. And so deadlines came 
and went and extensions were issued with 
regularity. 

But McCall was moving on other fronts 
to protect the crucial resource of land. 
He commissioned a consultant report on 
the planning of the Willamette Valley, 
the 100-mile strip where 70 percent of all 
Oregonians live, stretching from Portland 
to just below Eugene and including the 
the state capital of Salem. 

He then made the report, by Lawrence 
Halprin & Associates, the centerpiece of 
"project foresight"—an intensive com- 
munications campaign aimed at develop- 
ing a constituency for planning in the 
valley and the state at large (the original 
land-use bill had been instigated by farm- 
ers frightened by the depletion of agri- 
cultural land). The campaign sketched 
two alternate “scenarios” for the future 
of the valley and the state: one of sprawl- 
ing, polluting, planless urbanization, the 
other of controlled growth and develop- 
ment in harmony with the verdant natural 
environment of Oregon. 

McCall appointed L. B. Day, a most 
unusual Teamsters' Union official and 
former regional director for the U.S. De- 
partment of Interior, to head the state 
department of environmental quality. 
Given broad powers by the new environ- 
mental legislation, the department began 
exerting more influence than any other 
agency over the shape of development in 


Oregon. In 1972, McCall directed the 
department and the state health division 
to shut down development in coastal 
Lincoln County bécause of pollution 
hazards. 

Meanwhile, more direct state initiatives 
in land use were picking up new propo- 
nents in the state legislature. One of them 
was Senator Hector Macpherson, whom 
Little describes as “a raw-boned, some- 
what cerebral dairy farmer who was to 
become a self-taught expert on land use 
planning." Macpherson attempted to es- 
tablish an interim committee on land use 
during the legislature's 1971 session, but 
the leadership wasn't ready. 

Macpherson found a good deal more 
receptivity in the local government rela- 
tions division of the state executive de- 
partment, headed by ex-city manager 
Robert Logan. “Macpherson just walked 
in here one day,” Logan told Little. “Hell, 
we were delighted.” Together they formed 
a broad-based volunteer “Land Use Policy 
Action Group” to work toward introduc- 
tion of legislation in the 1973 session. “We 
took land use from a zero issue to the 
main issue in just two years,” Logan told 
Little. “I had so many fronts going I felt 
like an Israeli general.” Just before the 
session McCall convened a “conservation 
congress” on land use. 

The major legislation was introduced 
by Macpherson. It divided the state into 
14 planning districts structured like coun- 
cils of local governments and mandated 
to zone and plan for every acre of Oregon 
land. It also called for creation of a com- 
mission (and administrative department) 
on land conservation and development, 
which was to develop goals and guidelines 
for the districts’ plans and to coordinate 
them one with the other. 

The state commission, appointed by the 
governor with confirmation of the Senate, 
would have the power to reject plans that 
did not meet its goals and do the offending 
districts’ planning for them out of their 
own local revenues (the governor retained 
his similar authority under the earlier 


The classic image of the Northwest: 
Mountain peaks and unspoiled forests and 
lakes. Oregon intends to keep it that way. 


Gov. McCall believes 
other states — and the 
nation — could do like- 
wise. But some worry 
about Oregon itself 
once he is out of office. 


law). Legislative oversight was to be pro- 
vided through a joint land-use committee. 

In addition, special permit authority" 
was to be lodged in the state for develop- 
ment in "areas of critical state concern," 
including land near scenic waterways, 
parks and interstate highway interchanges. 
Similar authority was to be given the state 
for "activities of critical state concern," 
including transportation, sewer and water 
systems, nuclear and thermal power 
plants and transmission lines. Comments 
Little, "To control these public ‘infra- 
structure' elements was, the drafters 
believed, to control the process of 
urbanization itself." 

And further, “It was a tough, uncom- 
promising bill, and it managed to gore 
nearly everybody's ox." Local officials, 
landowners and others readied for battle 
against the bill. McCall rose to its defense, 
and it acquired an important new ally: 
Senator Ted Hallock of Portland, whom 
Little characterizes as “mellifluent, urbane 
and persuasive” and a perfect complement 
to the rough-hewn Macpherson. Hallock 
is a Democrat and Macpherson, like Mc- 
Call, a Republican. Hallock became chair- 
man of the senate environmental and land 
use committee, with Macpherson as a 
member, and they launched a series of 
stormy hearings. 

It looked bad for the bill, with major 
opposition focusing on the planning dis- 
tricts and the “areas of critical concern.” 
At Macpherson’s behest, Hallock ap- 
pointed an ad hoc committee of the in- 
terests both supporting and opposing the 
bill chaired by L. B. Day (who by then 
had returned to the union). The com- 
mittee produced a compromise version of 
the bill which passed. 

Instead of new districts, the counties 
were made prime planning coordinators. 
The critical concern areas were dropped, 
but with the door left open for the land 
conservation and development commis- 
sion to propose their revival as it works 
out its goals and guidelines for local plans. 
A sturdy citizen participation mechanism 
was added in the redrafting—but the idea 
of state assistance to the newly required 
local planning efforts was dropped. 

Some environmentalists felt that the 
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bill had been “gutted,” but clearly the 
state of Oregon has acquired some useful 
new tools to guide the use of its land. 
McCall appointed Day chairman of the 
land conservation and development com- 
mission; other members are a marine biol- 
ogist, a lawyer, a realtor, a farmer, the ex- 
mayor of a medium-size Oregon city and 


an officer of the League of Women Voters. 


Planner Arnold Cogan heads the adminis- 
trative department. 

The all-important goals and guidelines 
are now being drafted against a deadline 
of January 1. The state citizens involve- 
ment advisory committee held 28 meet- 
ings around the state in spring to get 
citizen input, and will hold another series 
in the fall. 

The list of subjects chosen for initial 
consideration in drafting the goals and 
guidelines is in itself revealing of the 
Oregon approach to land-use matters. It 
is heavily weighted in the direction of 
environmental protection. Housing and 
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employment are included, but under sep- 
arate subheadings rather than in relation 
to one another. 

McCall recently has been speaking and 
writing about new and denser forms of 
urban settlement, relating them to the 
energy crunch, in his response to which he 
has also put Oregon in a leadership posi- 
tion. Yet the new state land-use tools are 
primarily regulatory in nature, and do not 
lend themselves well to the positive fash- 
ioning of such forms. 

McCall puts the land-use legislation in a 
kind of spectrum of responses to problems 
of growth and development. The first 
stage that he took Oregon through was 
the effort to “frustrate” growth, with his 
widely publicized invitations for visitors 
and potential settlers to go elsewhere. 

In numerical terms this effort has failed 
—Oregon is growing far faster than 
neighboring California and Washington. 
But McCall properly asks what the 
growth rate might have been without it. 


“Project foresight” and the land-use legis- 
lation were first steps in an effort to ac- 
commodate inevitable growth while mini- 
mizing damage to his beloved Oregon 
environment. He believes the effort to 
limit growth should also continue, “but 
we need to have a plan of accommodation 
ready.” 

Logan acknowledges that the land-use 
legislation “can’t make things happen." 
Its significance, he believes, is in creating 
a "policy umbrella" and a system by 
which critical issues can be identified and 
resolved—ultimately by the people's 
representatives in the legislature. 

Very much on the mind of Logan and 
others is what happens to the land-use 
thrust when McCall leaves office—the 
governor ends his second term this year 
and cannot run for another. McCall, 
Logan says, "created an atmosphere for 
accomplishment, in which the question 
became not do we need planning, but 
how to go about it." 


Development in Oregon: Freeway-ringed 
Portland (top), sprawling into the country- 
side, and mountain and coastal housing 
that has followed the McCall precept of 
environmental respect. 


Says Hallock, "My whole concern is 
that things will be rolled back.” Asked 
whether a constituency has been built be- 
hind planning that will survive McCall's 
departure, Hallock says that "in 26 out of 
the states” 36 counties the good guys are 
outnumbered.” The opponents, moreover, 
"know what the odds are.” 

Hallock plans to push for state plan- 
ning assistance to the counties. He char- 
acterizes most Oregon counties as archaic 
at best; "At least 15 of them have never 
heard of paid planners.” Cogan agrees to 
the need for aid: *We can’t expect to lay 
regulations on the counties and not help 
them.” 

Whatever the fate of specific programs 
in a McCall-less Oregon state government 


Wes 
(which depends in large part on the 
choice of his successor) the larger sig- 
nificance of the state’s recent history may 
be in demonstrating that problems can be 
solved given public will and political lead- 
ership (and, McCall would add, hope). 

McCall has preached this “can do” 
gospel far and wide in the dwindling 
months of his administration. He has, in 
fact, openly worked toward creation of a 
“third force” in national politics. “People 
ask me if I don’t believe in the two-party 
system,” he says. “Of course I do, but 
does it have to be these two?” 

Those involved in the third force dis- 
cussions have included George Romney, 
Elliot Richardson, John W. Gardner, 
Ralph Nader and Clare Boothe Luce. 
Interviewed just after the inauguration of 
President Ford, McCall said that the third 
force probably would go into “hiberna- 
tion” for a time because of the transition, 
although it might seek a chance to give 
President Ford its views about a livable 
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environment and other matters. “His 
openness gives hope that you can 

feed in new ideas,” McCall says of the 
President. 

It can legitimately be asked whether the 
Oregon experience is exportable. This is, 
after all, a somewhat small state (popu- 
lation four million) and a very homo- 
geneous one in terms of both class and 
race. It is also an unusually beautiful 
state, where McCall’s ideal of “livability” 
can seem a right of nature. 

McCall is convinced that other states 
can go as far as Oregon if they but have 
the will. He is also convinced of the need 
for federal ground rules to prevent the 
few states that act to maintain their liv- 
ability from being penalized by inunda- 
tion. "We need the threat of federal sanc- 
tions hanging over us,” he said in Con- 
gressional testimony on the late, lamented 
national land use bill. "I don’t think states’ 
rights should be used as a shield for mal- 
feasance.” Donald Canty 
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The Case Survey 


Self-Portrait of 
The Profession 


The typical AIA member, in his mid- 
forties, is pleased with his progress in his 
chosen profession and is likely to be an 
owner of his firm (ownership being de- 
fined as the possession of at least 5 percent 
interest). He works more than 40 hours a 
week, performing a wide range of duties, 
despite his title. His 1973 income—the 
average salary wage or draw $23,380 
—was about 8 percent higher than the 
year before, an increase that didn’t quite 
keep pace with inflation, estimated at 8.8 
percent. But this salary trend, if it’s any 
consolation, is better than for executives 
in commerce and industry, where top 
management earnings increased by 6.9 
percent and middle management in- 
creased by 5.4 percent. 

This hypothetical architect is likely to 
believe that design quality and adequate 
compensation for services are among the 
major problems confronting his profes- 
sion. Surprisingly, he is not apt to be 
familiar with the total range of assistance 
available from AIA. He’s inclined to be- 
lieve that his profession’s “impact and 
influence on society in general is decreas- 
ing” but that it is making an “increasing 
contribution to the environment.” How- 
ever, he doesn’t play a “very large role” 
in community activities that “affect his 
work or the environment with which he is 
concerned.” 

These and many other findings are in- 
cluded in the report “Survey of the Pro- 
fession: Individual Members,” prepared 
for the AIA by the San Francisco-based 
management consultant firm of Case & 
Co. A questionnaire was mailed in De- 
cember 1973 by the AIA to the 24,119 
members on its roster. At the cut-off 
date of February 28 of this year, 10,495 
returns had been received directly by 
Case & Co. The aim of the survey was to 
obtain facts about the personal character- 
istics of AIA members and opinions on 
Institute programs, publications and activ- 
ities. A future survey is planned of firms 
and other organizations to which ATA 
members belong to obtain data on wage 
rates and finances and personnel and man- 
agement practices. 

Throughout the Case report, there are 
comparative references to the U.S. Census 
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Bureau’s 1970 figures for “architects.” 
Such comparisons should be watched with 
care, however, because the bureau’s total 
of 57,081 Americans whose profession is 
“architecture” includes such categories as 
landscape architects, marine architects, 
“building consultants” for educational 
facilities and others. 

There is also a statement in the Case 
report that would indicate the census 
figures are too inclusive if one wants to 
know the number of practitioners of the 
building arts in this country. It says, “U.S. 
census data include a number of persons 
in the 16 to 20 year range.” 

Using the census figure of more than 
55,000 architects, the Case report says 
that male AIA members represent slightly 
more than 43 percent of the total male 
architectural profession in this country 
and female members 10.5 percent of the 
total female architectural profession. 
These percentages would be much higher 
if the census figure was more stringently 
confined to actual architectural practi- 
tioners. 

The reader of the Case report will find 
a massive amount of information. It is in- 
teresting to compare the data with survey 
findings gathered by the AIA in 1950 and 
published in a book titled The Architect 
at Mid-Century: Evolution and Achieve- 
ment (New York: Reinhold, 1954). Some 
things haven't changed very much. For 
example, the 1974 survey found that the 
average age of all ATA members is 46.2 
years; the 1950 survey put the median age 
at 46.5 years. Short shrift was given the 
female practitioner in 1950, and if there 
is any reference to her in the 513 pages of 
the book, this reader was unable to find it. 

The AIA membership is still prepon- 
derantly male, with female members mak- 
ing up slightly less than 1 percent of the 
total. The average age of the women 
members is 45.5 years, and about 44 per- 
cent are classed as owners of their firms. 
Extrapolations of the survey sample fig- 
ures show that there are about 222 women 
who belong to the Institute, 169 black 
members, 145 Japanese, 169 Chinese and 
121 with other minority backgrounds. 
Their average age is 42.4 years, and about 
7 percent are owners. 


For total AIA members, 71 percent of 
the respondents are “owners,” 25.3 per- 
cent are non-owners and 3.7 percent are 
neither, such a designation including 
public employees, corporate officers, lim- 
ited partners, professors and retired part- 
ners. Non-owners have put in more edu- 
cational years than owners, with an aver- 
age of 5.6 years of college and postgrad- 
uate work and 1.2 degrees, as contrasted 
with 5.5 years of preparatory education 
and 1.1 degrees for owners (a fact which 
may reflect the presence of academics in 
the first category). Owners have been in 
practice an average of 22.7 years and non- 
owners have 18.9 years of professional 
experience. 

The 1974 report shows that over 38 
percent of the responding owners are sole 
proprietors, and about 30 percent each 
are partners or corporate firm owners. 
Only 1.1 percent are associated with such 
types of organizations as construction 
management, design/build or community 
development firms. About 9.8 percent of 
all AIA members are employed by gov- 
ernmental agencies. The 1950 survey 
figures revealed that among AIA mem- 
bers 81 percent were "practitioners," 11 
percent were private employees and 3 
percent were in “public bureaus.” ATA 
members still strongly emphasize private 
practice. 

A “substantial portion of AIA members 
are practicing their profession at the same 
small scale as in the past,” says the Case 
report. This is indicated by the fact that 
83.2 percent of the responding owners 
employ less than 20 persons, and 48.4 per- 
cent are in firms with one to five employ- 
ees. Conversely, only 37.7 percent of the 
non-owners are in firms with fewer than 
20 employees, and 27.6 percent are in 
firms with over 100 employees. As the 
Case report says, “This may be expected 
in that as firms increase in size, additional 
layers of non-owner management become 
necessary." The 1950 survey showed that 
“very small offices with one to four em- 
ployees' accounted for 52.5 percent of 
AIA-member offices. The Case report says 
that “it would be incorrect to characterize 
the membership as dominated by members 
of small firms" because a large portion of 


members are associated with larger ones. 

In the 1974 survey, 72.4 percent of the 
responding owners say that the term "chief 
executive officer” best describes their 
function. Some say that all such terms as 
project principal, design director, new 
business development director and finance 
and accounting director do not describe 
their work adequately, and some say that 
they perform all these functions. The 
non-owner also has multiple functions, 
with the terms project architect, construc- 
tion administrator, designer or researcher 
predominating. The average owner says 
that he spends at least 10 percent of his 
time in more than six distinct job fune- 
tions. The chief executive officer most 
frequently mentions architectural design 
(87.9 percent), administration (64.9 per- 
cent), new business development/client 
relations (60.6 percent), specifications 
preparation and writing (59.5 percent), 
and drafting and drawings (58.8 percent). 

In 1950, a principal spent 20 percent 
of his time on “overall activities of gen- 
eral practice” and 30 percent on archi- 
tectural design. The remaining time was 
devoted to client relations, working draw- 
ings, specifications, field supervision and 
office administration. 

Robert J. Piper, AIA, in his book 
Opportunities in an Architecture Career 
(New York: Universal Publishing & Dis- 
tributing Corp., 1970), says that he has 
seen annual salaries in the design profes- 
sion move from about $6,500 in 1966 to 
$8,000 in 1970, with an average salary 
rise going from $15,000-$17,000 to 
$19,000-$21,000 in the same period. 
Writers of the Case report point out, how- 
ever, that surveys have revealed that the 
earnings of architects are below those of 
other professionals. And they comment 
that the Engineering News-Record aver- 
age construction cost index increased 
over the 1972-73 period by 17.4 percent, 
suggesting that "while that proportion of 
fees dependent on construction costs may 
have increased (and assuming roughly 
comparable volume for the two years), 
architects” income did not rise accord- 
ingly.” 

The elements of members” annual per- 
sonal incomes for 1972 and 1973 show 


Its preeminent concerns 


are design quality and 
adequate compensation. 


these averages for owners and non-owners 
combined: 


Average 

Element annual income 

1972 1973 
Average salary, 
wage or draw $21,790 $23,380 
Average cash bonus 
or profit share 
(where paid) 7,120 7,920 
Average other pro- 
fessional income 
(from services only) 6,210 6,690 
Total average 
annual income 24,680 26,630 


Where there was a bonus or profit- 
sharing remuneration, this extra pay 
averaged 25.4 percent of the total income 
in 1972 and 26 percent in 1973. Bonus 
payments to executives in commerce and 
industry, the Case report says, rose 16.3 
percent in 1973 over the 1972 figure. 
About 42 percent of some 30,000 exec- 
utives in commerce and industry received 
bonuses in 1973, compared to 29.5 per- 
cent of architects who responded to the 
survey. Bonus payments in commerce and 
industry averaged 31.4 percent of 1973 
salaries; bonus payments to architects 
averaged 35.1 percent of 1973 paid sal- 
aries, the percentage for owners being 
44.5 percent and 14.4 percent for non- 
owners. 

Firm owners reach their highest level 
of personal income between the ages of 
45 and 49; non-owners, between the ages 
of 50 and 54. The corporate organization 
owner has a higher income than owners 
of other forms of organizations, averaging 
in 1973 $34,000, with partners averaging 
$29,000 and sole proprietors about 
$25,000. The salaries of non-owners 
range between $13,500 for a draftsman 
to $24,700 as a federal agency architect. 

Annual incomes for women who re- 
sponded averaged $15,450 in 1972 and 
$15,850 in 1973, this being almost iden- 
tical to the average annual income of in- 
dividuals who are job captains. A number 
of women members work on a part-time 
basis, with lower earnings. *When their 
earnings are omitted from this particular 
analysis, the average total annual in- 


comes of women members becomes 
$17,264 for 1972, and $18,833 for 
1973,” the increase being 9.1 percent. 

Total annual incomes of minority mem- 
bers who responded averaged $20,810 in 
1972 and $22,650 in 1973, an increase of 
8.8 percent. This average annual income 
is comparable to incomes of department 
heads and state agency architects. 

There are charts in the report that in- 
dicate that owners’ average incomes by 
firm size increases dramatically as the 
number of firm employees increases, with 
some leveling off when a firm the size of 
100 persons is reached. For some reason, 
owners’ average income dips rather se- 
verely in the 76 to 100 employee range, 
and also dips slightly in the 36 to 50 
range. In every size range, the owners’ 
average annual income was higher in 1973 
than in 1972 by an amount ranging from 
2 to 15 percent. 

There is not the dramatic rise in in- 
come levels for the non-owners, and in- 
come levels are evidently not affected by 
size of firm. In every size firm, income 
was higher in 1973 than the year before— 
with one exception: In the one to two- 
man firm, the average income declined 
about 3 percent. Only owners under 39 
years of age were able to maintain an in- 
crease in income above the inflation rate, 
and only the non-owners below the age 
of 44 have kept up. Both owners and non- 
owners between 50 and 54 had increases 
below the cost of living increases: the 
average income of the owner increasing 
2.6 percent and that of the non-owner 5.1 
percent. 

Those who hold a master’s degree in 
architecture earn only slightly more than 
those with a bachelor’s degree, and those 
with a doctorate earn about 17 percent 
less than those with basic degrees. The 
Case writers do not say so, but this may 
be due to the fact that those with doctors’ 
degrees are employed primarily by uni- 
versities, where salaries may be lower. 
Also, doctorates in architecture have only 
been offered widely in recent years, so that 
the recipients would tend to be younger 
than the average survey respondent. 

Those owners whose positions relate to 

continued on page 65 
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Another View: The 
Architect as He Is 
Pictured in Fiction 


Cecil D. Elliott 


After decades of Perry Masons and Dr. 
Kildares the bright and baleful eye of 
television was bound sooner or later to 
fall on the architect. A few months ago, 
in the mid-season scramble to cover dis- 
asters and build upon fresh piles of sand, 
CBS devised a sitcom known as "Apple's 
Way,” a desperate attempt to find a 
unique idea as much as possible like one 
with high ratings. 

There is no reason to argue the quality 
of this series, but the fact that its hero 
was made an architect should cause con- 
siderable soul-searching among members 
of the profession. Not that this hero 
pauses long enough in his addlepated do- 
gooding to draw a line or bill a client. 
Far from it. Nevertheless, he is supposed 
to be an architect, and one can only as- 
sume that a conference of network taste- 
makers decided that the written character 
corresponds to the public's notion of the 
architect's temperament and behavior. 

Not a hopeless situation, certainly. This 
ancient profession will doubtless survive 
the series; but a study of fictional archi- 
tects has led me to the reluctant con- 
clusion that the same perceptions that put 
Mr. Apple in the profession of architec- 
ture have guided writers in the past. 

(The Fountainhead doesn't rate consid- 
eration here because it was essential that 
its hero, Howard Roark, be an architect 
in order to fit into a souped-up version of 
Wright's life—just as The Agony and the 
Ecstacy really had to be about a painter.) 

Lawyer-heroes and doctor-heroes, 
those other professionals, can be ideal- 
istic, materialistic or downright venal 
without losing their credibility. But in the 
case of architects, the public less often 
deals with them and their smaller num- 
bers seem to make each characterization 
more meaningful. And how have they 
been seen through the writer's eyes? 

When John Galsworthy laid out The 
Man of Property (1906), the first novel 
of his Forsyte Saga, he looked about for 
a contrast to the stiff-backed and money- 


Mr. Elliott is professor of architecture 
and director of the graduate program at 
the University of Detroit school of archi- 
tecture and environmental studies. 
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clutching character of the title, a contrast 
to provide a lover for the hero's wife. 
Now, it would have been too much to 
make up a brooding poet or a wild-eyed 
painter, although in the second novel she 
travels on to a painter. An architect was 
just about right. Romantic and sensitive, 
but not beyond the pale. And for this 
purpose Philip Bosinney, the architect, 
was created. In appearance he is certainly 
romantic, prominent forehead and 
cheekbones and chin," moody poses and 
visibly somewhat unprosperous. One man 
calls him "the Buccaneer” and a relative 
explains a lot by saying that Philip in- 
herited “a streak of his father’s Byronism.” 

Although he is not doing particularly 
well as an architect, Bosinney seems to 
have talent. The house he designs for the 
lady's husband is original and he strongly 
insists that it should be so—insists to the 
point of exceeding permissible costs on 
the construction and the furnishings. 
After all, it is assumed that fiscal irre- 
sponsibility goes hand in hand with ar- 
tistic sensitivity. All this leads in the end 
to Bosinney's suicide, accomplished by 
throwing himself under a carriage. 

Bosinney may be sensitive, but at least 
he has the decency to practice good old- 
fashioned artistic self-indulgence. This 
isn't always enough for other authors’ 
architects. Take Gimpty, a main character 
in playwright Sidney Kingsley's mid- 
Depression Broadway success Dead End. 
Gimpty is an incurable and unlovable 
idealist. And that is surprising, for 
Gimpty is just about the saddest case 
since Horatio Alger stopped writing. 
Rickets crippled him as a child, and after 
six years in college he is an unemployed 
architect. He worked for a short time on 
a slum clearance project, but of course 
that folded. As Gimpty explains to a 
childhood pal—currently hunted by the 
FBI—“nine out of 10 architects are out 
of work.” Once in a while he goes looking 
for a job, but his last attempt to find 
work ended with the prospective em- 
ployer asking him if he knew of any jobs. 

Gimpty’s answer to his problems would 
only be understandable to today’s fans of 
daytime tube-drama. He spends his days 
sitting along the East Side wharves 


sketching housing schemes and pausing 
only to “stare out over the river with 
deep-set eyes, dream-laden, moody.” It’s 
hard to tell how good Gimpty is at this 
sort of thing—designing housing, not 
staring—but he is obviously a winner at 
unadulterated idealism. Act Two has 
hardly begun before he hotly tells a heart- 
of-gold girlfriend: 

“It’s not right that anybody should live 
like this, but a couple of million of us do 
... I wonder when they'll let us build 
houses for men to live in?" 

That's about as far as it goes, although 
such noble sentiments can be weighed 
against Gimpty's collecting the reward 
for turning in his former pal. At least this 
form of professional frustration seems 
more convincing coming from an architect 
than it would have from a muckraking 
journalist or a reform politician. 

There is none of this romanticism in 
the architects that Charles Dickens wrote 
into The Life and Adventures of Martin 
Chuzzlewit (1844), and it is hard to 
avoid feeling that Dickens had somehow 
developed a rather low opinion of archi- 
tects. In the first place, Seth Pecksniff, 
one of Dickens's sneakiest and most 
hypocritical characters, calls himself an 
architect and land surveyor. However, it 
is made clear that Pecksniff has never 
built a building. He seems to support him- 
self solely by a combination of conniving 
and taking in apprentices who are kept 
busy drawing "Salisbury Cathedral from 
the north. From the south. From the east. 
From the west. From the south-east. 
From the nor'west." So perhaps Peck- 
sniff can be written off as a poseur, actu- 
ally outside the profession of architecture. 

But Martin Chuzzlewit himself is not 
much better, that is, before he suffers 
through some 40 chapters and acquires 
a degree of late-blooming maturity. 
Martin begins his architectural apprentice- 
ship under Pecksniff but soon ends it 
and departs in a fine mid-Victorian huff. 
As an English wastrel of good family his 
most obvious option was to come to 
America. ( Wastrels were one of Eng- 
land's major exports at that time. More- 
over, Dickens had a lot of ideas about 
American ignorance. ) 


Romantic and sensitive, 
but why is he always 
hanging around the house? 


In the course of seeking his fortune, 
Martin lands a job as architect and sur- 
veyor for the Eden Land Corporation, an 
organization in the highly competitive 
business of selling lots in the new cities 
being built in the Midwest. (I assume that 
the corporate name was made up and 
does not today survive in any builder of 
Florida condominiums.) In the truest 
tradition of early American real estate it 
turns out that Martin has been suckered. 
The City of Eden in the Valley of Eden 
proves to be uninhabitable swampland, 
and nasty vapors that cause fatal fevers 
are about the only things that abound 
there. Once recovered from a bout with 
the fever, and purged of selfishness by his 
contact with Yankee cunning, Martin re- 
turns to England for Dickens's compli- 
cated denouement. 

Henrik Ibsen is an author who pro- 
vided us with an architect, a genuine 
practicing architect who comes with 
enough heavy Scandinavian neuroses to 
warp all idealism and sensitivity. In The 
Master Builder, an 1892 play, architect 
Halvard Solness is a "poor boy from a 
country village,” mostly self-educated. 
But it didn't take him long to get ahead. 
At middle age he is kept busy insulting 
and suppressing his staff (his former em- 
ployer and the old man's son), carrying 
on with two young women, and brooding. 

Solness's wife and his doctor are con- 
vinced that he is crazy, and it's hard to 
find an argument against their opinion. 
He started out with a mild religious mania 
and a passion for church-building. But he 
gave that up and concentrated on resi- 
dences, ending up just as unhappy and 
thoroughly convinced that "this building 
homes for human beings isn't worth a 
rap.” On top of this problem Solness is 
convinced that soon "some young man 
will shout, Get out of my way!” and do 
him in as he did his employer years be- 
fore. These worries would probably not 
seem overpowering if Solness did not have 
the notion that only he should be allowed 
to design buildings, an idea so powerful 
in his head that he has begun to “sit here 
alone, in silence brooding over it.” 

In addition he suffers from acrophobia, 
so much that he won't go out on a second- 


story balcony. A minor quirk? Not really, 
when his latest girl forces him to repeat 

a trick of his younger days, climbing up 

a tower to place a wreath at the building’s 
highest point, a sort of topping-off cere- 
mony. And it is this, not any threatening 
younger architect, that brings Solness’s 
career to a fast-falling end. 

To find the kind of architect one usu- 
ally encounters in today’s writing you 
have only to read Rose Frankin’s Claudia, 
a tearjerker novel of the late Depression. 
(Its subtitle is The Story of a Marriage.) 
Claudia’s husband, David Naughton, first 
wanted to be a doctor, looks like an ath- 
lete, and has a smothering Southern-belle 
wife who finds it “pleasant to be married 
to an architect and a caveman combined.” 
David goes every morning to the New 
York office of his partnership. In the 
sequel, Claudia and David, he reneges on 
his opposition to residential jobs when 
the cltent is an attractive widow. He even 
attends the Los Angeles convention of the 
“American Society of Architects.” It all 
sounds comfortingly normal. 

But, David Naughton in his thirties 
gives every indication of becoming a 
stuffed shirt. At one point Claudia, who 
is not particularly perceptive, has to re- 
mind him, “Just because a youngster’s 
father runs a cigar store, is no reason to 
call him a hoodlum.” And, having at one 
time been introduced to stone-face Cal- 
vin Coolidge, David feels that the country 
just doesn’t realize “what a wonderful 
person he [Cal] was underneath.” 

From a women's novel like Claudia ,it 
is only a short step to the accumulation of 
murder mysteries, romantic movies and 
television shows in which we periodically 
notice a character labelled as an architect. 
Strangely enough, these characters are 
much more uniform than those that have 
occurred in major roles in major works. 
And here we probably find most accu- 
rately rendered the current folk-idea of 
the architect, the professional stereotype. 

What is he like? (Sorry, libbers, it is a 
he.) Well, he matches very well some of 
the findings published in the '60s by 
psychologists *assessing" architects who 
were considered creative. In interviews 
they found that the creative architect was 


good-looking, unusually self-confident, 
waved his hands a lot when talking (of 
course, all actors tend to do this), but did 
not have a really rugged, masculine ap- 
pearance. And they came up with a string 
of adjectives that begins: “alert, artistic, 
intelligent, responsible, ambitious, cap- 
able, cooperative, civilized, dependable, 
friendly, pleasant, resourceful, active, 
confident, industrious, reliable. . . ." With 
all these flattering qualities one wonders 
why writers have used architects so 
seldom. 

It is wise to recognize that the great- 
est part of today's writing, the massive 
subliterature of our time, uses architects 
as characters simply for the author's con- 
venience. Television scripts, probably the 
most influential form of pulp writing, have 
given us "Apple's Way" and "The Brady 
Bunch." Both clearly put forth the notion 
that architects are at home most of the 
day, on hand for mid-morning conversa- 
tions, lunchtime family crises and any 
afternoon activity that might be useful 
in advancing some frail plot. Stereotypes 
are even more obvious and more frequent 
in that lowliest literary form, the paper- 
back love story. In Renée Shann's pot- 
boiler Forecast for Love (Beagle Books, 
1972) an architect appears as Other Man 
in a triangle that never gets farther than 
temptation, tears welling up in the eyes 
and lumps in throats. Although mentioned 
only once in some 200 soggy pages, the 
Other Man's profession still makes plau- 
sible the fact that he "lived nearby and 
was a constant visitor" in the home of the 
Restless Young Wife. In this way the 
architect provides authors with the same 
advantages they find in painters, writers 
and the unemployed. 

It may be just as well that the architect 
does not appear more often in current fic- 
tion. The stereotype has remained rela- 
tively unchanged throughout the recent 
decades in which the profession has strug- 
gled to redefine itself. But really, how can 
you persuade the reading public that archi- 
tects are on to computers, capable in ur- 
ban planning, expert at fiscal management 
and deeply concerned about complex so- 
cial problems if it remains convinced that 
you just hang around the house all day? O 
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Seeing the City Whole 


Charles A. Blessing, FAIA 


————T——————————————————————— 


EDITOR'S NOTE: The pen of Charles 
Blessing, Detroit's veteran director of city 
planning, is something of a legend in 
urban design circles. As he travels the 
cities of America and the world, it is 
always in motion, seeking and sketching 
those elements—natural and man-made— 
that give each city its individual form. 

His sketches carry a lesson about how 
to look at a city. They also often go be- 
yond present-day reality to future oppor- 
tunities for exploiting the major deter- 
minants of city form. With this issue the 
JounNar begins publication of a series of 
Blessing's sketches and commentary on 
American cities. On these two pages, by 
way of introduction, Blessing explores 
some of the lessons to be found in anti- 
quity and in nature. 


The most important feature in the 
design form of Athens is not the refine- 
ment of the design of the individual 
buildings, near perfect in scale and de- 
sign as they are, but rather the relation- 
ship between the parts of the city, above 
all the visual, spatial and sequential move- 
ment relationship between the agora and 
the Acropolis, those two crowning glories 
of classic Greek city building. 

Experiencing Athens is a dynamic proc- 
ess of moving from city gate to agora, 
through the agora following the ancient 
and hollowed Panathenaic Way, skirting 
Mars Hill, ascending the massive Acro- 
polis finally to reach the Propylaea and its 
dramatic view of the Parthenon. This en- 
tire experience is enriched by a continued 
visual awareness of the Acropolis. The 
Parthenon is constantly in the sight and 
in the mind of every Athenean. 

Athens was in its entirety a stage for 
the exciting drama of ancient Greek civi- 
lization. Nowhere was there monotony; 
everywhere was a sense of dramatic fitness 
between the man-made city and nature. 

Three lessons from Athens stand out. 
First, the remarkable harmony between 
city and natural setting, exploiting every 
river and stream, every natural form to 
accomodate activities of man: Acropolis, 
temple, theater, stadium, agora, stoa. 
Second, the achievement of human scale, 
with man always the measure. Third, the 


masterful refinement of architectural pro- 
portion and design. Athens relates func- 
tion, structure, spatial form, human use 
to each other as parts of a single whole. 

Panoramas occurring in nature suggest 
cities: the pinnacles, buttes and mesas of 
the Grand Canyon; the buttes and rock 
towers of Monument Valley; the vast 
eroded earth shapes of the Badlands of the 
Dakotas. Consider the Four Corners area 
(below) and Park Avenue in the Arches 
National Monument (bottom). 

The power of these forms in nature may 
stimulate us to create and arrange the 
man-made forms of the city in patterns at 
once functional and in harmony with their 
natural setting. 
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San Francisco! That magnificent 


city at the tip of a wooded, hilly penin- 
sula—its 40 square miles hemmed in by 
the suburban communities to the south— 
has probably the finest city site in Amer- 
ica, some say in the world if one can rule 
out Rio and Istanbul. 

What makes San Francisco perhaps the 
most dramatically beautiful city in the 
world? The magnificent natural setting, 
surrounded by the waters of San Fran- 
cisco Bay, the Golden Gate, and the 
Pacific. Next, its remaining dramatic hills 
— some were cut down to provide ballast 
for China-trade ships returning to the 
Orient and to increase land for develop- 
ment at the edge of the bay. San Fran- 
cisco's gridiron street pattern, defying 
gravity and offering magnificently dramat- 
ic views of bay and ocean from some of 
the steepest city streets in any city in the 
world. The great parks on the Twin 
Peaks, the Presidio and the Golden Gate- 
way Park, providing easy access for recre- 
ation to hundreds of thousands. The cable 
cars and the historic Victorian city, the 
restored red brick warehouses and fac- 
tories, the luxurious green forests every- 
where on the hills and in the parks. Two 
world-famous bridges, and the restored 
ferry service to Marin County. Fine cul- 
tural institutions, art museums, art 
galleries, symphony music, theater—the 
ambiance of a great world city, gateway to 
the Orient and port city to the world. An 
invigorating climate with daily variations 
of temperature and humidity. Exciting 
paths, districts, edges, nodes, distinctive 
landmarks—all these elements enrich the 
image of this lovely city. 

What an exciting challenge it would be 
to create a true-scale design concept model 
of San Francisco in three dimensions in 
order that every proposed new project 
might be obligated to show respect for this 
lovely but delicate and fragile city and be 
not a threat but an enhancement of the 
whole. 
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Boston, ag historic city founded more 
than three centuries ago, has occupied a 
peninsula capped by Beacon Hill and ori- 
ginally connected with the mainland only 
by a thin neck of land along Washington 
Avenue. Boston, like San Francisco and 
Seattle, cut down many hills. It filled in 
the Back Bay and, over the past three cen- 
turies, created one of America's finest 
urban environments, enriched by the 
Boston Common and the Public Gardens. 
A single tree-lined boulevard with a 
spacious pedestrian mall in the center, 
Commonwealth Avenue, gives unique 
distinction to the entire Back Bay area. 

In recent years, the Prudential Center, 
on the old Boston and Albany Railroad 
yards, and the John Hancock Center, near 
Copley Square, have introduced a power- 
ful and to some an overwhelming new 
scale to the Back Bay characterized tradi- 
tionally by five- or six-story buildings. 
The lineal nature of the pattern of huge 
towers has suggested an urban design 
theme of a spine extending to South Sta- 
tion and on around the central artery to 
the Civic Center, now widely heralded as 
the symbolic center of the Boston region. 

As redevelopment nears, there will be 
an opportunity to repeat the highly suc- 
cessful concept of the Storrow Embank- 
ment along the Charles River Basin in an 
even more effective and dramatic way 
along the south side of Boston Harbor 
itself, providing much-needed waterfront 
parks and esplanades, pleasure basins for 
sailing and model boating and a variety 
of waterfront housing offering choices 
ranging from lowrise town house clusters 
and stepped terraces to point block and 
other tower units overlooking the harbor. 

Boston continues, after three centuries, 
as one of the most delightful and reward- 
ing of American cities. Its many natural 
advantages and rich human educational 
and cultural resources promise that its 
present renaissance should continue un- 
abated through a fourth century. 
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Los Angeles is a city of paradox. 
Its flat coastal plain is a seemingly end- 
less expanse of unrelieved gridiron pat- 
tern. Overlooking this same coastal plain 
are beautiful, dramatic mountain lands. 
Gertrude Stein’s dismissal of the core of 
Los Angeles with, “When you get there, 
there’s no there there,” today evokes an 
emphatic rebuttal. 

The core area already dramatically 
dominates the vast spreading city. As we 
view the central business district and 
nearby stadium area from the east, we 
see that an already impressive central 
place has emerged, albeit the result of 
major energies going to concentration of 
office headquarters and hotel convention 
facilities rather than to retail shopping 
activities and housing. All this in a dec- 
ade. Los Angeles may soon present one 
of the most clearly articulated core areas 
of any city in the world. 

Vitality is evident also in the continued 
growth of the office-commercial spine 
along Wilshire Boulevard. Intervals of 
low building areas separating more clearly 
the nodes of high towers would be found 
still more desirable, as suggested in the 
Urban Design Plan of the city. 

Los Angeles has an opportunity to 
create an exciting neighborhood articula- 
tion throughout the city—with the com- 
bination of local parks, service centers 
and pedestrian greenways as form-giving 
elements. 

This still leaves the basic recognized 
but unresolved challenge of providing re- 
lief and variety for the visual environment 
of the city as a whole. 

Flat, endlessly spreading Los Angeles! 
How unlike San Francisco and Boston, 
blessed as they are by constantly modu- 
lated natural surface, enriched by sharply 
accented coastal features: peninsulas, in- 
lets, bays and islands. 

Los Angeles should never forget that 
its fine-grain repetitive grid pattern is the 
identical design matrix out of which, cen- 
turies ago, grew a design (with man-made 
hill and lake) to make of ancient Peking 
the loveliest, most beautiful city that man 
has ever made. O 
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Let's Concentrate On 
Saving Rail Service 
Instead of Stations 


Lawrence O. Houstoun Jr. 


The preservation movement in America 
needs to ask itself regularly, “Preservation 
for what—and for whom?” There are ele- 
ments in the movement which are so 
obsessively and narrowly concerned with 
the past that they are blind to the needs 
and realities of the present. There are ob- 
vious elitist elements in the movement as 
well. Together, these values often take 
historic preservation in directions which 
are not entirely suitable to a democracy. 
A conference intended to deal with the 
re-use of the railroad stations is a fitting 
place in which to raise these questions 
since one may infer from the word “re- 
use” that the original use is foreclosed. 

This premature obituary on rail trans- 
portation is considerably more unfortu- 
nate than the one to which the aging 
Mark Twain took exception since it car- 
ries with it some degree of self-fulfilling 
prophecy. While still widely ignored, it is 
névertheless demonstrable that rail trans- 
portation systems—intercity, commuter 
and transit—are not dead in the United 
States. It is also true that insensitive, 
eager-beaver re-use schemes can serve— 
and in at least one monstrous example is 
serving—to impede the building and re- 
building of this necessary transportation 
mode. Given a clearer vision of the future 
of our cities than most appear to have 
today, however, preservation can make a 
contribution to the quick, safe, economi- 
cal and comfortable movement of people 
by rail. 

No new role as an art museum, or as a 
classy boutique, or as a priceless antique 
store—no, not even as an "indispensable" 
visitors center—is as important for a pas- 
senger station than to serve as a passenger 
station. 

A lack of concern about the function 
of old structures—in part traceable to the 
seemingly desperate need to adopt any 
use that promises to preserve the struc- 
ture for whatever purpose—has produced 


Mr. Houstoun is acting director, Office of 
Planning and Management Assistance, 
Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment. This article is taken from a 
speech he gave at the conference on “Re- 
using Railroad Stations," at Indianapolis. 
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among many preservationists a concern 
that is only facade deep. If the exteriors 
can remain the same, there is a feeling 
that this is all that one need be concerned 
about. Sometimes, indeed, that is all we 
can afford to be concerned about. Some- 
times, we can do a little better. What fol- 
lows is the tale of two stations. In one 
case, a concern for function shaped the 
preservation effort. In the other, it did not. 

Preservation is necessarily a dollars and 
cents business. Great economic forces 
shape these matters and we are told about 
them every day. The people will never 
ride trains again or even come to town 
again, and the exceptions which penetrate 
the barrage of value-conditioning adver- 
tising are of such relatively minor scale 
that they are deemed not to pose a threat 
to the invincible forces of progress that 
are strangling the cities and the rail sys- 
tems that served them. You are probably 
not much younger than I if you can recall 
seeing a pre-Amtrak ad for passenger 
service, unless it was placed by a Cana- 
dian or European rail system. What you 
have clearly felt for the past 10 or 20 
years, however, was the result of an in- 
tensive public relations campaign de- 
signed to convince everyone that train 
travel was dead and that we had better get 
out of the way before the corpse collapses 
on us. In making this point, the invincible 
economic forces that shape consumer pur- 
chasing patterns were influenced by the 
wholesale downgrading of service, con- 
stant pleas to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to abandon service (accom- 
panied by deceptive bookkeeping), and 
total cessation of station maintenance. 

In consequence, the station became just 
another piece of the urban mess. To offi- 
cials seeking a new image for the old 
downtown, the terminal offered a lounging 
place for winos and poor service to the 
non-powerful among the electorate within 
architecture associated with another, pre- 
sumably inferior, era. Although coal 
burners may have left 30 years before, 
the adjacent neighborhood remained un- 
desirable in part because folks once heard 
too much noise and felt too much soot 
there. The nearby hotel could not even 
attract hookers, and the Railway Express 


Agency had moved so as to further its 
association with the airlines. The station 
restaurant, once the best in town, had 
been replaced by a bad quick food 
counter. 

It was within tliis general climate of 
opinion that a one-last-try effort was 
made one morning about a year ago to try 
to save H. H. Richardson's Union Station 
in New London, Conn. A handful of civil 
servants scattered throughout the United 
States have the soul-satisfying but gener- 
ally frustrating responsibility of looking 
after the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development's role under the 
Historic Preservation Act of 1966. Acting 
in the face of a pervasive assumption that 
local governing officials always know best 
and that urban renewal, among other pro- 
grams, must be advanced without the de- 
lays sometimes associated with preserva- 
tion disputes, this isolated band on occa- 
sion puts a timely finger into teetering dike 
and helps save some worthwhile structure. 

Union Station had few friends. The 
city officials had already rejected offers 
to save the structure for commercial re- 
use purposes. The HUD bureaucracy in 
the field saw no reason to question the 
local government's decision. Amtrak had 
earlier said that it could not afford the 
place. The state government was not lead- 
ing a fight for retention, and the local 
preservation group appeared even less 
politically influential than most. Removal 
in the interest of giving a new image to 
the downtown mall appeared assured. 

The federal preservation act offers 
plenty of latitude but virtually no author- 
ity to intervene in such cases. To my 
eyes, the exterior was less than lovely. 
The building was held to be significant 
primarily because of the fame of the 
architect, an argument that found little 
favor with the local leadership. Thereby 
was raised the persistent conflict between 
the values of a local governing body and 
the generally amorphous values of those 
outside the municipality who have a flimsy 
sort of standing because of the federal law. 
What neither I nor most of the local 
officials could envision was the potential 
of Union Station in the hands of imagina- 
tive and skilled professionals. 


"Eager-beaver schemes’ 
to reuse the buildings can 
prematurely foreclose 
their original function. 
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Union Stations in New London, Conn. (above), and Washington, D. C. 


To me, the most significant value of the 
building is that it serves the passengers 
arriving and departing on 20 trains a day, 
and that it continues to connect Boston 
and New York passengers with boats to 
the southern New England islands which 
depart from adjacent docks. Here, in 
miniature, is probably the last American 
facility where rail-water transfers can be 
made, similar to those serving Europe's 
boat trains. 

The facility had other possible pluses. 
A nearby bus station, then housed in a 
trailer, conceivably could be relocated to 
Union Station. Train service to New Lon- 
don is expected to improve further when 
Amtrak introduces new French stream- 
liners. Since New London is the site of the 
Coast Guard Academy and a submarine 
base, there was no reason to expect pas- 
sengers to abandon its station if it did not 
abandon them. Moreover, the city has 
inconvenient air service. 

In response to one last phone call from 
HUD, Amtrak explained that it really 
did not want to walk away from the struc- 
ture, in part because there were no funds 
or plans for a replacement. Amtrak could 
afford to rent perhaps a fifth of the space, 
it was estimated. A great many develop- 
ment schemes start with less. This was 
encouraging enough to call the HUD field 
representative to Washington for a con- 
ference with the staff of the Advisory 
Council on Historic Presrvation. The con- 
sequent agreement by the city to permit 
other developers to make proposals for 
Union Station did not come without con- 
siderable conflict, and it probably came at 
all because of an assumption that no 
developer in his right mind would possibly 
want the drab, old structure. A HUD 
central office staff member took it upon 
himself to help find such a crazed profit- 
seeker, and as a result there are handsome 
mixed-use proposals available today for 
a reborn transportation facility. The fact 
that the building stands at all after two 
New York Times obits, is because of the 
willingness of a very few individuals in 
the federal bureaucracy to take the heat 
which generally comes when one attempts 
to force a reconsideration of a plan with 
considerable local economic force behind 
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‘Is it somehow anathema 
to the preservation 

spirit to suggest that 

we spend for the living” 


it with a necessarily inadequate alternative 
scheme and a federal statute without im- 
portant powers. I hope soon to have a 
celebration dinner in the restaurant pro- 
posed for Union Station, one as good as 
the one I had in that other 19th century 
white elephant, the highly successful old 
city hall in Boston. 

Very little of America’s imagination, 
particularly its commercial imagination, 
is applied to preservation. Most local folks 
cannot remember how a passenger depot 
looked when it was bustling with activity, 
and most cannot dream of what a differ- 
ence a steam cleaning and some paint 
would make. As commercial ventures, the 
larger stations were designed to attract 
customers beyond those who used the 
trains. Railroad stations still need com- 
mercial, rent-paying tenants today, per- 
haps even more than National Register 
status. Attractive plans to encourage new 
tenants should be a first priority. 

There is no law, moreover, which says 
that passenger stations cannot continue to 
serve passengers. When you consider how 
abused the rail passenger has been for the 
past 15 years and how unpleasant the sta- 
tions have become, it suggests that rail 
travel has a great, if unappreciated, 
vitality. Indeed, rail transportation is on 
the upswing. The privately financed auto- 
train is an astounding success. Commuter, 
as well as intercity, systems are receiving 
extensive state and federal financial as- 
sistance and more is expected. Groups 
concerned with the preservation of sta- 
tions should join in the fight to expand 
rail travel. 

This is not to say that we will soon see 
so many trains that some stations are not 
regularly threatened by various efforts 
posing as public improvements. We should 
not be duped by well-intentioned and 
other officials such as those who decided, 
needlessly, to “save” Washington's Union 
Station by converting it into a visitors’ 
center. Union Station has received at one 
time or another every President since the 
first Roosevelt, and virtually every one of 
the men who unsuccessfully challenged 
them. It has seen half the crowned heads 
of Europe, the reigning stars of Hollywood 
and Broadway, the historic leaders of 
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Congress and the equally famous men and 
women who came before Congress, some 
unwillingly, to make their case. In the past 
decade, Ike’s funeral train started there 
and Bobby Kennedy’s ended there. In 
each of hundreds of dramatic instances, 
the eyes and ears of the world were there 
to proclaim the event through newspapers, 
radio, newsreels and television. To the 
nation’s credit and to architect Daniel 
Burnham’s, the setting for such pageantry 
was appropriately monumental. 

Today, Union Station, the fourth or 
fifth busiest terminal in the nation, is los- 
ing its function along with the floor of the 
magnificent waiting room, while other 
pieces are being nibbled away in the in- 
terest of progress. Above the yawning pit 
where thousands of travelers walked or 
waited is a monstrous banner professing 
the wish that no one is inconvenienced by 
this desecration perpetrated in the name, 
of all things, of the nation’s bicentennial 
celebration. 

Was this one of the facilities saved from 
the wrecking ball after passenger service 
had ceased? Strangely, no. A hundred 
trains arrive or depart from Union Station 
on a typical day. More of the popular 
Metroliners are on order. Rail travel in 
the Northeast corridor is booming and 
promises to grow further when a subway 
station begins service to the station in a 
year or so. This is perversion, not preser- 
vation. A building that needed little more 
than cleaning up and a few new tenants, 

a structure that was ripe for enhancement 
in its intended use, has been wastefully 
and foolishly abused. I submit that those 
who imposed this kind of sex change sur- 
gery have, by altering its function, de- 
stroyed Union Station, not saved it as they 
claim. The trains still run, but, like Penn 
Station in New York, the place isn’t there 
anymore. 

What then is preservation for, and for 
whom is it? If it is not for the preservation 
of function whenever possible, it is a mis- 
directed and wasted pursuit. I see no hope, 
for example, for the Reading Terminal in 
Philadelphia, which includes the last of 
the great train sheds in America. That, 
too, is a bustling passenger facility with a 
grand market on the lower level. Faced 


with news that the trains won't run there 
anymore (they will be re-routed to the 
Penn Central facilities), a portion of the 
preservation fraternity clamored to save 
the old office building on Market Street 
and to use the shed as a site for shops and 
restaurants. What is the significance of a 
great train shed unless it is full of working 
trains and passengers? Who wants to look 
at a bloodless corpse? Give Reading Ter- 
minal a decent burial when the trains 
leave, and spare us from more little shops 
selling scented candles and souvenir coffee 
mugs. 

The preservation movement in the U.S. 
is doing the nation a disservice if it offers 
us images of obsolete steam trains and 
fails to concern itself with the need to 
move people on energy-saving equipment 
out of attractive, workable terminals. The 
best way to save railroad stations is to 
expand rail service. Among the larger 
communities, those pursuing non-trans- 
portation options are probably taking the 
lazy way out which the city will later 
come to regret. There is something a little 
sick about a community waiting passively 
until the station ceases to function as such 
before spending the considerable funds 
required for a so-called restoration. Is it 
somehow anathema to the preservation 
spirit to suggest that we spend for the 
living? Is civic responsibility so dead that 
the hundreds of still functioning commuter 
and intercity stations cannot benefit from 
municipally-purchased paint or the occa- 
sional attention of the county parks de- 
partment? If there are two run-down sta- 
tions in town, might not the functioning 
one sometimes deserve priority over the 
abandoned one? In small communities 
outside metropolitan areas, these ques- 
tions will rarely need to be raised. Within 
metropolitan areas, however, where en- 
ergy, environmental and transportation 
issues are becoming increasing significant, 
it is important to question preservation 
objectives in terms of the preferred future 
of the downtown area and the alternative 
interest groups to be served. The first 
would-be preserver with a breezy idea for 
saving the facade may not have the best 
vision of the future, whatever his commit- 
ment to the past. O 


Masterspec’s 
Mechanical and 
Electrical Phase 


Joseph P. Manzo 


After five years of work on the architec- 
tural divisions of Mesterspec, Production 
Systems for Architects & Engineers, Inc. 
(PSAE) is moving into the engineering 
divisions of the national master specifica- 
tions system. Work has already begun on 
the mechanical and electrical specifica- 
tions, which represent a significant amount 
of the work on most projects. With divi- 
sions 15 and 16 in the works, PSAE has 
moved much closer to providing a com- 
plete and uniform master. 

Part of the raw material for the two 
new divisions is contained in the nearly 40 
office master specifications received from 
engineers across the country. It is from 
existing office masters that PSAE will gain 
both basic content and the insight needed 
to produce a proficient national master. 
These office masters are being analyzed to 
develop the uniformity and w'de range of 
options needed to make the engineering 
divisions usable nationwide. They are also 
being studied for insurance-related aspects 
and reviewed for such practice-oriented 
ideas as scheduling, detailing and drawing 
coordination. 

So far, an exploratory table of contents 
has been developed. Publication in the 
bulletin of the American Consulting En- 
gineering Council drew a wide range of 
reactions. Some readers found it too short, 
others too long; some felt it should have 
been arranged by trades, others by prod- 
ucts and still others by systems. “If I were 
to try to write ‘pumps’ as one article,” 
commented Glen F. Gaussman, P.E., "all 
of the systems using pumps would have 
to be first worked out and a schedule of 
pumps provided. With that format, the 
specification has to be turned over to the 
typists at the last minute, rather than 
allow them to type sections of the specifi- 
cations by systems." 

It is difficult to say, and probably risky 
to guess, at the exact form and content of 
PSAE's divisions 15 and 16, but some 
of the points raised in preliminary com- 
mentaries may give some indication. 
Charles H. Healy, P.E., who represents 


Mr. Manzo, a registered professional 
engineer in several states, is engineering 
program director for PSAE. 


ACEC on the PSAE board of directors, 
feels that “the specification form must 
necessarily be a performance specification 
... the work should be divided into sec- 
tions of the work which generally corre- 
spond to work done by the various sub- 
contractors in the area... I think that a 
master specification should be very com- 
plete so that on any given job, sections or 
paragraphs can be deleted where they are 
not applicable." 

Louis A. Bacon, the PSAE board repre- 
sentative from the National Society of 
Professional Engineers, foresees difficulty 
in "integrating portions of the proposed 
mechanical electrical masters into existing 
office specifications . .. a scope-type 
specification for the design-build or fast- 
track project is a possibility, and the 
smaller firm could even use this as their 
master.” 

Whatever the reactions to content, for- 
mat or arrangement, almost everybody— 
architects, engineers, professional organi- 
zations and trade groups—seems to agree 
that it is important to complete Master- 
spec. “The world has for too long over- 
looked the mechanical and electrical divi- 
sions of the specifications,” says Thomas 
R. Hollenbach, administrator of technical 
and educational programs for the Con- 
structions Specifications Institute. There 
is no argument about the need for a com- 
plete and uniform master specifications 
system, and no argument with PSAE 
Executive Vice President John Schruben’s 
comment that “the unification afforded 
by the widespread use of Masterspec is a 
security blanket for the entire construc- 
tion team on each project.” 

For Masterspec to benefit the entire 
construction team, it is important that all 
those who will use it play a part in its 
development. And while PSAE’s board of 
directors has for some time coordinated 
this effort with representatives from the 
engineering societies, the importance of 
cooperation is underlined with the start-up 
of work on the engineering content. NSPE 
and ACEC have named four of their 
members to provide technical review. 

Further input and review will come 
from a variety of trade and contractor 
groups. The Sheet Metal and Air Condi- 
tioning Contractors National Association 
has agreed to provide drafts of technical 
content for the entire air handling equip- 
ment and systems sections, and three 
associations—the Mechanical Contractors 
Association, the National Electrical Con- 
tractors Association and the National 
Association of Plumbing, Heating and 
Cooling Contractors—have agreed to 
review the content. 

Many of the engineers who have 
donated their office masters, which now 
make up PSAE’s stockpile of raw mate- 
rial, will also review the two divisions. 
One firm, The VVKR Partnership in 


Alexandria, Va., may well give the new 
divisions 15 and 16—or at least sections 
of them—a test run by using them on 
actual design projects. “It’s about time 
they were done,” says VVKR partner 
Jack Redinger. “They represent 30 to 50 
percent of most projects, sometimes more.” 

It is a sizable job, developing these 
two divisions. Together divisions 15 and 
16 may include two-thirds as many pages 
as the other 14. And even with input from 
all segments of the construction industry, 
there will still be a number of considera- 
tions to be taken into account—CSI’s 
three-part format, PSAE’s option-oriented 
organization of text, what is shown on 
drawings, what is specified. 

And, there are differences between ar- 
chitectural specifications and engineering 
specifications. To begin with, architectural 
firms usually have a spec writer, while 
engineering firms generally don’t; in the 
engineering firm, the designer is usually 
the spec writer. The differences are re- 
flected in the options given in the specifi- 
cations; architectural options are gener- 
ally more specifier-oriented; engineering 
options, more contractor-oriented. 

In an industry as fragmented as the 
construction industry, it is no easy task to 
come up with a master specification that 
will accommodate all the differences 
among regions, trades and state and local 
ordinances. The key is cooperation. As 
Schruben says, “We have architects and 
engineers meeting regularly on the PSAE 
board of directors and in other liaison 
committees to guide the development of 
this first of many production systems— 
and that’s a step towards coordinating and 


unifying the design professions.” 

PSAE gratefully acknowledges donations of office 
masters from CTA Architects Engineers Planners, 

Inc. of Billings, Mont.; and Davis Cochran Miller 
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The Architecture of Frank Lloyd Wright: 
A Complete Catalog. William A. Storrer. 
Cambridge, Mass.: MIT Press, 1974. 
500 pp. $9.95. 

Here is the whole Frank Lloyd Wright 
catalog—not another thematic discourse, 
limited period or subject evaluation, art- 
book photo collection or the like, but an 
ambitious compilation of every built pro- 
ject designed by FLW, which has been 
needed for over a decade. 

William Storrer, in gathering his mate- 
rial, traveled some 78,000 miles, took over 
12,000 photographs, visited the site of 
each project, made a regional map of its 
location, documented on-site observations, 
noted the relationships of various owners 
of projects located in a particular time and 
place, prepared seven maps showing the 
geographical distribution of Wright’s work 
by decade and prepared various floor plans 
to classify Wright’s planning concepts in 
residential design. 

Not all the data that Storrer amassed is 
presented, of course. What the book does 
contain are illustrations of Wright’s built 
projects; the seven distribution maps men- 
tioned; a unique zip code index, cross- 
referenced to each project’s catalog num- 
ber; the usual alphabetical index; a brief 
introduction that defines the author’s in- 
tent; and a laudatory preface by the emi- 
nent dean of Wrightian history and lore, 
Henry-Russell Hitchcock. 

Hitchcock establishes the work as a 
major contribution to the history and 
scholarship of Wright, placing it in per- 
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spective with previous related efforts. He 
writes that Storrer "has performed an 
inestimable service not only in what he 
has amassed but also in opening the way 
to a renewed study of the entire canon.” 

Hitchcock also calls attention to the 
resource of Storrer himself: “. . . though 
Mr. Storrer disclaims the intention of pro- 
viding any concerted critical consideration 
of Wright's work, the extent of his first- 
hand knowledge, unrivaled by that of any 
other scholar of his or an older generation, 
lends the innumerable decisions he has 
had to make a special authority.” 

This may be true for other architectural 
historians, but the architect will find some 
of the accompanying descriptions to each 
project to be confusing, if not misleading. 
We find the term "dry wall" reappearing 
time and again, for example, which in this 
context means the solid partition construc- 
tion of a plywood core with dressed and 
matched finished lumber screwed to each 
side, not plaster board on stud wall fram- 
ing. Similar references to materials of 
superficial finishes emerge now and then, 
rather than the hoped for relevant use of 
structure to achieve the space and form 
of what Wright's work is all about. Such 
shallow account of materials and methods 
has been a problem with contemporary 
architectural chroniclers of little technical 
training and experience. What would we 
have, however, without them? 

Another disappointment is the quality 
of the sketches that attempt to represent 
long since demolished projects or more 


recent ones whose owners threatened 
legal action against the author if a photo 
of their houses or their names appeared in 
this published record. Storrer was caught 
in a difficult situation to maintain the 
integrity of his work. Help from Taliesin 
could not be expected, even though orig- 
inal perspectives of these few projects 
surely exist. 

Similarly, many photos are not what 
they could be, although Storrer is a capable 
photographer. When the price of a book 
is budgeted low to allow for the widest 
circulation, some technical aspects of an 
ambitious publication may be compro- 
mised or fall victim to expedient measures. 
The book's design, type style, type size, 
type weight and photographic reproduc- 
tions all fall short of similar efforts in 
bookmaking from the MIT Press. 

Of unusual interest are references to 
works heretofore unpublished. Because of 
the nature of the publication as a catalog, 
the information on them is sparse. As 
such, it contains only an identification title 
of the project, the owner (if permitted), 
an appropriate description and a general 
record photo or sketch. Full documenta- 
tion of a project would require more than 
one photo, plus complementary plan 
graphics to reveal its scope and intent. 

Variety in Wright's work only becomes 
apparent as it is seen evolving over a span 
of 70 years. We see in this book his ages 
and attitudes as he searched for expression 
and principle and appropriate means to 
realize fundamental ideas. He is revealed 
in five projects illustrated here : First, 
as an idealistic young architect of 26 
in 1893 introducing his first independent 
project in the Chicago suburb of River 
Forest; then as a young, maturing, 
innovative architect who in 1903 achieved 
a bold blend of space, form, function, 
economy and light in the Unity Temple in 
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Chicago; next as a man in his early 50s 

in 1923 who employed the technological 
potential of systems application in the 
Ennis residence in California; still later as 
a senior citizen in 1938 exuberantly sculp- 
turing concrete at the Florida Southern 
College; and finally, as the aged patriarch 
in his 90s creating the forms of a fanta- 
sized space age in his last built project, the 
Lykes residence in Arizona. 

It is now time for others to come for- 
ward to define the “why” and “how” of 
this man and his work, if they can. Most 
architects who know his accomplishments 
and what it takes to achieve a notable 
building realize that the notions expressed 
by his historians have little to do with how 
he achieved what he did. Storrer has put 
the historical household of past and future 
study in order and given it a solid founda- 
tion on which to build. His work will stand 
strong in the stream of a final account. 
Denis Charles Schmiedeke, AIA 


Peace of Mind in Earthquake Country: 
How to Save Your Home and Life. Peter 
Yanev. San Francisco: Chronicle Books, 
1974. 304 pp. $9.95 hardbound, $4.95 
paperbound. 

About every four years, a major earth- 
quake occurs in this country's Western 
states. Not only are such cities as San 
Francisco, Los Angeles and Anchorage 
earthquake-prone, but such metropolitan 
areas as Salt Lake City, Seattle and Port- 
land, Ore., are situated on or near active 
faults. 

This book, written by a structural en- 
gineer who is an expert on earthquakes, 
is for the layman, the property owner. It 
answers such questions as: Is my home 
constructed in a way that it will ride out 
a quake? Are utilities and furnishings 
hazardous? What should my family and I 
do during and after a quake? What about 
earthquake insurance? In nontechnical 
language, Yanev tells of safeguards that 
will bring peace of mind. 

The section on the architectural and 
structural hazards of earthquakes and how 
to avoid or correct them is important. The 
kinds of structures that failed in 1906 also 
failed in 1971, says Yanev. And failure 
will continue until *building codes, build- 
ers and property owners pay heed to his- 
tory and the principles of physics and 
earthquake engineering." 

The informative text is complemented 
by hundreds of photographs, diagrams and 
maps. If you live—or build—in earth- 
quake country, this is a good book to 
read. 


Design, Siting and Construction of Low- 
Cost Housing and Community Buildings 
to Better Withstand Earthquakes and 
Windstorms. Editors: William F. Reps 
and Emil Simiu. Washington, D.C.: Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards (for sale by 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
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ington, D.C. 20402; order by SD catalog 
no. C13.29/2:48), 1974. 133 pp. $4.85. 

From 1926-72, earthquakes caused 
nearly 1 million deaths and an estimated 
damage to structures and public works of 
$15 billion. Windstorms are even more 
destructive: A typhoon-generated flood in 
East Pakistan in 1970 killed an estimated 
half million people. The extensive loss of 
life and property in developing countries 
may be reduced by improved design, sit- 
ing and construction procedures. Rec- 
ognizing that developing countries have 
cultural patterns, socioeconomic restraints 
and inadequate technical expertise to 
adopt and implement such procedures, the 
Agency for International Development 
asked the National Bureau of Standards 
to conduct a study to identify restraints, 
investigate technology and propose prac- 
tical solutions. 

This report by NBS's Center for Build- 
ing Technology is commendable. It gives 
technical information, supplied by author- 
ities, on the characteristics of materials 
and building systems. There are discus- 
sions of the structural performance of low- 
cost housing and community buildings 
under earthquake and windstorm condi- 
tions, with specific reference to structures 
typical of developing countries. Ways are 
suggested as how to make the structures 
more resistant, and siting considerations 
to reduce the effects of earthquakes and 
windstorms are suggested. There is also 
attention given to such topics as building 
codes and regulations; methods of housing 
construction; social and economic factors 
which influence the advancement of hous- 
ing technology; and mechanisms for stim- 
ulating technical improvements. Through- 
out, there are references to countries 
which have suffered devastation from 
natural disasters. 


The Structure, Size and Costs of Urban 
Settlements. P. A. Stone. New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 1974. 284 
pp. $14.50. 

This fascinating book attempts to quan- 
tify the economic efficiency of various 
urban forms in Great Britain by size, pop- 
ulation characteristics, transportation 
systems, land use distribution and whether 
the settlements are growing or declining. 
Professor Stone's work is, of course, most 
pertinent for British architects and plan- 
ners, particularly those involved in the 
new towns program. This kind of infor- 
mation would have been invaluable to me 
in the mid-60s when I was project direc- 
tor for the development of the plan of 
Warrington, a new town in the Northwest 
Economic Planning Region in Great Bri- 
tain. 

In the United States, information such 
as this is only now beginning to be de- 
veloped. Here, the rule of supply and de- 
mand seems to apply. Until the public 
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plays a greater role in determining the 
quality and timing of urban growth, sim- 
ilar U.S. analysis will remain generally 
incomplete and unapplied. 

Some of Stone’s conclusions are very 
interesting. He states that “the settlement 
offering the lowest costs both for con- 
struction and the journey to work would 
be a small- to medium-sized town, with a 
compact shape and with employment areas 
spread evenly over the town in relation to 
the residential areas. Densities should be 
low enough to be achieved with conven- 
tional two- and three-story buildings and 
most of the car-parking should be at 
ground level. The main road system should 
probably be a grid with a central road box. 
There would be no particular advantage 
in attempting to induce workers to use 
buses for the journey to work rather than 
their private cars, and no advantage in 
providing a bus-only road system. If larger 
settlements were required, it might be 
cheaper to plan them as a cluster of smal- 
ler settlements, although how far this was 
worthwhile would depend on the extent 
to which workers were deterred by the 
length of the journey to work.” 

From the economist's point of view, 
then, most of the British new towns are 
economically inefficient. Cumbernauld, 
with its expansive central complex and 
lack of flexibility, may be more of a dino- 
saur than an omen of the future that The 
American Institute of Architects thought 
it was when awarding it a 1966 Reynolds 
Design Award for Community Architec- 
ture. Stone’s conclusions also tend to 
support the AIA’s idea of the growth unit 
as the most desirable scale to expand 
metropolitan areas. 

This book is highly recommended to 
serious students of urban form. It is rich 
in tables and statistical material which 
could be a bit of a bore for those with 
only casual interest in urban economics. 
Michael B. Barker, Administrator, AIA 
Department of Environment and Design 


Restaurant Planning & Design. Fred Law- 
son. New York: Van Nostrand Reinhold, 
1974. 180 pp. $24.95. 

Many photographs and diagrams are 
combined with a text in which technical 
information is provided to make this a 
useful guide for the design of restaurants. 
The business, financial, functional and 
practical aspects of restaurant design are 
discussed, with attention given as well to 
such things as interior construction, fur- 
niture, heating and ventilation, color, 
noise and acoustics, hygiene requirements, 
table linen—and even the design of the 
menu. There is a great deal of informa- 
tion not only for the designer, but also for 
the administrator of restaurant services. 

Where applicable, there is a list of re- 
lated British standard specifications as a 
source of reference for detailed technical 


information. Such standards, it is ex- 
plained, are intended primarily for British 
practice, but the “basic functional require- 
ments are generally relevant on an inter- 
national scale.” 

The book’s author is associated with 
the University of Surrey, England, in its 
department of hotel and catering manage- 
ment. Most of the examples of specific 
restaurants in the book are British. 


Encyclopedia of Urban Planning. Arnold 
Whittick, editor-in-chief. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1974. 1,218 pp. $29.50. 

The publication of this encyclopedia is 
an event that should not be treated casu- 
ally by planners. Whittick has done an 
admirable job of providing a basic desk 
reference for urban planning. Over 70 
leading authorities from many parts of the 
world joined in to produce the volume. 

Great differences in planning philoso- 
phies and cultural biases are characteristic 
of the planning profession, which makes 
even a commonality of terms nearly im- 
possible. The questions of who should be 
included in such an encyclopedia and 
what theories and programs covered are 
exceedingly difficult ones. Despite these 
formidable obstacles, Whittick has done 
about as much as possible. The encyclo- 
pedia will be a useful addition to any urban 
planner’s library. Michael B. Barker, 
Administrator, AIA Department of 
Environment and Design 


Golf Course Developments. Rees L. 
Jones and Guy L. Rando. Washington, 
D.C.: Urban Land Institute, 1974. 105 
pp. $15. 

Anyone who has the responsibility for 
designing a golf course should certainly 
have this book at hand to consult. Written 
by two golf course architects, it gives de- 
tailed information on such topics as the 
relationship between golf courses and 
community development, site analysis, 
construction methods and costs and club- 
house design. The text is complemented 
by site plans, photographs and diagrams 
of golf courses. There is also a detailed 
analysis of Point Aquarius, a golf course 
development project near Birmingham, 
Alabama. 

As the book indicates, 77 of the 157 
regulation golf courses opened in 1972 
were designed as integral parts of new 
communities or developments, and the 
prediction is made that “real estate de- 
velopers will be the major golf course 
builders in the future.” The book’s pri- 
mary aim is to help such developers bet- 
ter understand the complexities of golf 
course design and to indicate that a high 
degree of technical and design expertise 
is required. It will also give the golf 
course designer much information regard- 
ing construction methods and related 
costs. 
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information and gather B.E Goodrich / control who 
data at the source. E (or what) goes 


Instantly. Accurately. where and 
Economically. when. Instantly. 


^ og 
CARRY 
y >| 

TOTAL CONCEPT ACCESS CONTROL 
CARDKEY SYSTEMS 

A DIVISION OF GREER HYDRAULICS, INC 
20339 NORDHOFF STREET 
CHATSWORTH, CALIFORNIA 91311 
(213) 882-8111 / TELEX: 651-375 
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AN INTELLIGENT 
RESPONSE TO 
RISING ENERGY COSTS. 


Guesthouse, Dr. Louis Atkins Northern Florida 


INSULATION YOU CAN 
SEE THROUGH, FROM LOF. 


Even the most beautifully designed 
residence can still be economical and 
practical. For example, this residential 
guesthouse in Florida, is insulated 
against solar heat gain by reflective 
monolithic Vari-Tran? glass. As a 
result, Vari-Tran also reduces air- 
conditioning operating expenses. 


COMMERCIAL OR RESIDENTIAL 


For Detroit & Northern Savings & Loan 
in Hancock, Michigan, Thermopane® 
insulating units were specified to help 
prevent heat loss in winter. In summer, 
Vari-Tran/Thermopane insulates 
against solar heat gain. 

Computer studies show that com- 
pared to ordinary tinted glass $47,000 
was saved in initial construction costs 
for heating and cooling alone. Our 
more expensive glass also saved 
enough in heating and cooling oper- 
ating expenses to more than offset the 
difference in glass cost in the first year 
of operation. 

Intelligent? Definitely —in terms of 
energy savings and cost-benefit ratios. 
A total energy concept of design 
should, of course, take into account all 
construction materials. But you can see 
the potential for insulation you can see 
through. 

One of our highly qualified archi- 
tectural representatives will be happy 
to help you save energy dollars with 
the right glass. Call (419) 242-5781. 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Company, 811 
Madison Avenue, Toledo, Ohio 43695. 


Owners: Detroit & Northern Savings & Loan Assoc.; Architect: Maurice B. Allen, 
Jr., A.LA, Tarapata-MacMahon-Paulsen Corp., Bloomfield Hills, Michigan 
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Precision built, quality hardware had been an S. Parker hallmark for over seventy 
years. Volume production and sales gives you an edge on cost. Check the S. Parker 
line now, before you specify for your next project. 


Illustrated literature available on request. CA con Uniforms 
"a 12 FE 
S. PARKER HARDWARE MFG. CORP. "3v. “8p 
LJ 
27 Ludlow Street, New York, N. Y. 10002 . (212) 925-6300 Representatives in all 50 states. 


ESTABLISHED 1900 


qp... 69 
ff BC. a 


Generosity to Mankind: There was a mo- 
ment of true greatness during the AIA 
convention, whose theme was “A Hu- 
mane Architecture,” when architect Bern- 
hard Winkler of West Germany, winner 
of the third R. S. Reynolds Memorial 
Award for Community Architecture, do- 
nated his portion of the prize to the poor 
of the world, to be distributed by the 
United Nations. Robert H. Mutrux, AIA 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


A Literary Threat? I truly enjoyed Dave 
Clarke’s review of the book Conversa- 
tions with Architects in the April issue. I 
actually agreed with almost everything he 
said. But, oh, the way he said it! The style 
was so integral with the content. Those 
sons of architects, Don Barthelme and 
Kurt Vonnegut, can eat their hearts out! 
John Blanton, AIA 
Manhattan Beach, Calif. 


All One Animal: I should like to point 
out two factual errors in the article in the 
June issue titled “Texas’ Big Thicket.” 
First, the correct designation of the area 
is the Big Thicket National Biological 
Preserve. (The word “Biological” was 
omitted in the article.) Second, cougars, 
panthers—U.S. variety—and pumas are 
common names for the same animal: the 
mountain lion (Felis concolor). 

The article, however, is substantially 
correct in that the Big Thicket represents 
a unique biological area that should be 
preserved for future generations to enjoy. 

Dr. Milford Fletcher 
National Park Service, Southwest Region 
Santa Fe, N.M. 


In Tribute: In early June, Samuel Inmar 
Cooper, FAIA, of Atlanta passed away. 
He was one of the Institute’s most dis- 
tinguished members, and we are all en- 
debted to him for his large commitment to 
international affairs. 

In addition to his many years of serv- 
ice as chairman of the AIA committee on 
international relations, he also served as 
president of the Pan American Federation 
of Architects in the mid-60s, his leader- 
ship culminating in the FPAA-AIA con- 
gress in Washington, D.C., in 1965. 

Without Samuel Cooper's commitment 
and conviction that the American archi- 
tect has strong ties with his colleagues to 
the north and south in this hemisphere, 
FPAA would not exist as it does today as 
a strong, vital and inter-American profes- 
sional organization. Created in the 1920s, 
its service to the profession of architec- 
ture in the Americas has contributed sub- 
stantially toward the maintenance of a 
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system of communication for architects. 
Cooper's dedication to this aspiration was 
immense, and his loss can only be justified 
by our continued support and furtherance 
of this aspiration. Richard Sharpe, FAIA 
Second Vice President, FPAA 


Norwich, Conn. 


Sept. 30-Oct. 1: Council of Educational 
Facility Planners International annual 
meeting, Marriott Motor Hotel, Atlanta. 
Contact: CEFPI, 29 W. Woodruff Ave., 
Columbus, Ohio 43210. 

Oct. 1: Abstracts due, call for papers for 
the Inter-American Conference on Ma- 
terials Technology to be held in Caracas, 
Venezuela, May 1975. Contact: David 
Black, Southwest Research Institute, 
P.O. Drawer 28510, San Antonio, Tex. 
78284. 

Oct. 2-3: Institute on Energy Conserva- 
tion: Industrial Plants and Facilities, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

Oct. 3: Seminar on Urethanes in Building 
and Construction, Ramada Inn, Pittsburgh 
International Airport, Pittsburgh. Con- 
tact: Technomic Pub. Co., 265 W. State 
St., Westport, Conn. 06880. 

Oct. 8: Institute on Hospital-Based Med- 
ical Office Buildings, Hilton Inn, Atlanta. 
(Other institutes in Philadelphia, Boston, 
Omaha, Chicago and New Orleans.) Con- 
tact: American Hospital Association, 840 
N. Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, Ill. 60611. 
Oct. 9-11: Central States/AIA Regional 
Conference, Tulsa, Okla. 

Oct. 10-11: Symposium on Social/En- 
vironmental Problems and Directions of 
Change, University of Maryland, College 
Park, Md. 

Oct. 14-18: Designing with Plastics Sem- 
inar, New York University, New York 
City. 

Oct. 15: Requests for application forms 
postmarked, 1975-76 grants for graduate 
study or research abroad and for profes- 
sional training in the creative and per- 
forming arts. Contact: Institute of Inter- 
national Education, 809 United Nations 
Plaza, New York, N.Y. 10017. 

Oct. 15-17: Producers’ Council confer- 
ence, Antlers Plaza Hotel, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. Contact: PC, 1717 Massa- 
chusetts Ave. N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

Oct. 18-19: Recycling Old Buildings Con- 
ference, Boston Architectural Center, 
Boston. 

Oct. 19-22: National Office Products 
Association convention and exhibit, 
McCormick Place, Chicago. Contact: 
NOPA, 1500 Wilson Blvd., Arlington, 
Va. 22209. 

Oct. 20-23: Architecture for Health ex- 


hibition, American Public Health Associa- 
tion annual meeting, New Orleans. Con- 
tact: APHA, 1015 18th St. N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

Oct. 24-26: Institute on Building and 
Landscape Design That Structures the 
Regional Environment for Optimum 
Human Performance, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, Wis. 

Oct. 26-31: Pacific Architectural Confer- 
ence, Camino Real Hotel, Mexico City. 
Contact: California Council AIA, 1736 
Stockton St., San Francisco, Calif. 94133. 
Oct. 27-30: American Institute of Plan- 
ners annual conference, Denver-Hilton 
Hotel, Denver. Contact: AIP, 1776 
Massachusetts Ave. N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

Oct. 31: Entries due, Decade ’70 National 
Housing Awards program. Contact: Ar- 
chitectural Editor, Better Homes and 
Gardens, 1716 Locust St., Des Moines, 
Iowa 50336. 

Nov. 2-3: Workshop in Gestalt Princi- 
ples for Architects, Gestalt Institute, 
Cleveland. Contact: Philmore J. Hart, 
AIA, Gestalt Institute, 12921 Euclid 
Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 44112. 

Nov. 3: World Energy Engineering Ex- 
position and Congress, McCormick Place, 
Chicago. Contact: Clapp & Poliak, 245 
Park Ave., New York, N.Y. 10017. 

Nov. 6-8: Systems Engineering Confer- 
ence, Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis. Con- 
tact: American Institute of Industrial 
Engineers, 25 Technology Park/Atlanta, 
Norcross, Ga. 30071. 

Nov. 8: Postmark deadline, 1975 AIA 
honors program. Contact: Maria Murray, 
AIA Headquarters, 1735 New York Ave. 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20006. 


continued from page 14 


International Conference 
Held on Flexible Schools 


AIA was represented by Mario C. Celli, 
FAIA, of Pittsburgh, at a seminar on flex- 
ibility in educational buildings held re- 
cently in East Berlin. Sponsored by the 
Society of Architects for the Democratic 
Republic of Germany with the aid of 
Unesco, the seminar was attended by 120 
architects and educators from 27 nations. 
The more affluent countries, reports 
Celli, have developed the technology and 
imagination to cope with and master flex- 
ibility, but the “great majority cannot 
afford today the longer spans, carpeting, 
acoustical materials, demountable parti- 
tions, hardware and mechanical systems 
continued on page 66 
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Welsbach…one of Americas unbroken traditions 


When charming gas lights graced our 
city streets last century, Welsbach 
was their name. Today, Welsbach is 
still expanding the heritage it started 
in 1877 . . . still designing and 
manufacturing America’s No. | line 
of classical street light fixtures and 
poles. And combining them with the 
newest mercury vapor and sodium 
vapor light sources available. In 
Charleston, S.C., San Francisco, 
Philadelphia and other great Ameri- 
can cities, streets and parks and his- 
torical restoration projects are being 
made brighter and safer without 
looking overmodernized. Because 
the Welsbach tradition remains un- 
broken. For more information, call 
us direct. 
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Street lighting since 1877 


Welsbach Lighting Products 
Company, Inc. 


| 


ai 
d é À 3001 E. Madison Street 
M4 Baltimore, Md. 21205 


(301) 276-4600 
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Which building material will you use? 

You've got energy shortages to 
think about. Air-conditioning costs. 
Heat gain through the long, hot 
summers. Heat loss in the winter 
months. Heating equipment costs. 
The whole set of energy-use factors 
suddenly has become critically 
important. The building material you 
use affects all of them. 

Compare the energy conserving 
capability of masonry, for instance, 
with double-plate glass walls. 

At 4:00 P.M. on a hot August day 
in Washington, D.C., the heat gain 
through a square foot of west-facing 
insulated brick and concrete block 
wall will be 2.2 Btus an hour. 

The heat gain through a double- 
plate glass wall in the same location 
will be 173 Btus a square foot in an 
hour. A big difference. 

Project this differential over 
10,000 square feet of wall. You come 
up with a heat gain through masonry 
of 22,000 Btuh, while the heat gain 
through double-plate glass is 
1,730,000 Btuh. 

In the case of the masonry wall, 
cooling equipment with a two-ton 
Capacity can handle the heat gain. 
But with the double-plate glass wall, 
about 143 tons of cooling capacity 
will be needed. 

An analysis of a typical 10-story 


building shows that over its useful life, 


the air-conditioning cost for a square 
foot of our masonry wall will be about 
23 cents. For the double-plate glass 
wall, it will be $7.60. 

It takes a lot of money to buy, 
install and create space for all the 
extra air-conditioning equipment 
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Mode b the doule piae glass 
wall. A lot of money and a lot of 
energy to run that equipment. 

Compare the heat loss in winter. 
It has a dramatic effect on energy 
consumption and building operation 
costs. 

Our masonry wall, for example, 
has a “U-value” of .12. The double- 
plate glass wall has a “U-value” of 
.55. (U-values are used to determine 
heat loss through one square foot of 
wall area in Btuh per degree 
Farenheit differential across the wall.) 

This means that the masonry 
wall is about 45096 more efficient, on 
the average, than the glass wall in 
reducing heat loss. 

Over the useful life of the 
building, the heating & 
cost per square foot of : 
wall area for masonry  .. 
will be about 30 cents. s. 
For double-plate glass, © 
about $1.38. ‘ 


with other building materials. 


Name 
Address 
Company 
City State 


Nature of Business 


In a time of one energy crisis 
after another, masonry makes 
eminently good sense as a good 
citizen. 

The masonry industry believes 
that the thermal insulating qualities of 
masonry are an important economic 
consideration to building designers, 
owners and investors, and all citizens. 

Masonry walls save on air- 
conditioning and heating costs. And 


just as important, they are less 


expensive to build. The masonry wall 
we've described would have a 38% 
lower initial cost than the double- 
plate glass wall. 

If you'd like to find out more, 
write to us and we'll send you a 
booklet comparing the thermal 
insulating qualities of 
masonry walls with 
double-plate glass 
walls, metal panel walls 
and pre-cast concrete 
walls. 


| MI International Masonry Institute a 
823 15th Street, N. W. Washington, D.C. 20005 / (202) 783-3908 


Please send the booklet comparing insulating qualities of masonry 
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Survey from page 39 

the "business side of architecture" make 
more than those who work with the de- 
sign and technical aspects. The average 
pay for the personnel relations director 
increased a dramatic 25.6 percent from 
1972 to ’73; conversely, however, the fi- 
nance and accounting director received 
only a 4.4 percent increase. Pay for pro- 
duction manager, design director, con- 
struction services coordinator and project 
principal increased 7.4 percent in 1973 
over 1972; for other categories, the in- 
crease was 10.1 percent. 

Respondents were asked to reply to a 
number of questions on the activities, pro- 
grams and publications of the AIA. In its 
summary of this section of the report, Case 
points out that a "relatively small percent- 
age of architects is active in national ac- 
tivities of the Institute, and less than half 
of the membership is active in chapter 
affairs." National participation is limited 
to 7.9 percent, and less than 4 percent 
participate in all levels of chapter, state/ 
regional and national affairs. Nor do archi- 
tects appear to spend a great real of time 
on community activities. Only about 17 
percent are active in community affairs, 
and many of these activities are directly 
related to the profession, such as mem- 
bership on preservation committees and 
boards of zoning appeal. Over a third of 
the respondents have membership in an- 
other professional society. 


Members use a variety of sources to 
keep informed, and among AIA sources 
93.8 percent cited the AIA JOURNAL as 
first in order of usage. For non-AIA 
sources, architectural magazines rank first 
by 94.9 percent. Of the Institute's serv- 
ices to members, the professional practice 
documents are considered the most help- 
ful, all other AIA activities ranking much 
lower in being “very helpful.” The five 
practice aids termed “excellent” include 
the AIA Handbook of Professional Prac- 
tice, "Practice Aids” articles in the AIA 
JOURNAL, Masterspec, Methods of Com- 
pensation Manual and Profit Planning 
Manual. Over 80 percent of the respond- 
ents suggest as "potentially very helpful” 
such things as a small office practice man- 
ual, a business development manual, the 
man hour data bank, a construction cost 
control system and information on energy 
conservation. 

Case & Co. found that the “most strik- 
ing finding” about AIA outputs is the “de- 
gree of unfamiliarity” with these services 
and programs. One-fourth of the member- 
ship is unfamiliar with over half of the 
AIA’s programs, activities or services. 
“Fully half . . . are unfamiliar with over 
half of the specific practice aids." For ex- 
ample, over 45 percent do not know about 
such services available to all the member- 
ship as the AIA library, regional/urban 
design assistance teams and computerized 
financial management. 


Over the past five years, 60.9 percent 
of the respondents have attended at least 
one national AIA convention, the predom- 
inant reasons for non-attendance for those 
who have attended no convention in that 
time being lack of time and the costs in- 
volved. For future conventions, 73.2 re- 
spondents think that more emphasis 
should be placed on practice programs 
and 75.1 percent want more of the Mar- 
ketplace of New Ideas. Over 30 percent 
have attended continuing education lab- 
oratories, with 91 percent finding the ex- 
perience “excellent” or “good.” Again, 
lack of time and expense are given among 
the reasons for not attending. 

Writers of the Case report found it “of 
interest” that one respondent said that the 
"image of the architect could be popular- 
ized through television. ‘Doctors have 
Marcus Welby, M.D.; attorneys have 
Owen Marshall, counselor-at-law. What 
do we have?’ ” Perhaps he is consoled to 
a degree if he watches the fairly new TV 
Sunday night show called “Apple’s Way,” 
wherein hero George Apple diligently 
practices architecture in a small Iowa 
community. What’s more, he’s a believer 
in adapting old structures for modern use, 
having converted an old mill into his 
Hollywood-type home, which is lush 
enough to indicate that his fees are fairly 
substantial. For more on Apple and other 
fictional architects see page 40. 

Mary E. Osman 


Your building won't move this much 
but we're not taking any chances. 


That’s because Elastalum expansion joint seals 
can expand to 9 times their original size without 
loss of seal. Problems usually associated with 
vertical shear, lateral shear and compression are 
eliminated because of 360° omni movement. 
Elastalum’s monolithic seal is waterproof, 
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dustproof, economical and easy to install. No 

vinyl gaskets, screws, bolts to assemble. 

Cuts installation time by 50%. It’s shipped to your 

specified lengths, completely assembled. 
Available in three permanent colors. Test for 

yourself. Write for free sample (and literature). 


CONSTRUCTION SPECIALTIES, INC. 


P.O. Box 380, Muncy, Pa. 17756/(717) 546-5941 
725 Twin Oaks Valley Rd., San Marcos, Ca. 92069 
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Going On from page 62 

that we associate with, flexibility. The 
notable exceptions are Switzerland and 
Sweden. 

Celli describes the schools being built 
in Eastern Europe especially as being of 
“prefabricated sections—mostly precast 
concrete—with double-loaded corridors 
and small rooms.” Representatives from 
these countries “pointed out the nonuse of 
technical machines already installed and 
the unfortunate fact that teachers have not 
been trained to use the new shaped spaces 
nor educated to new concepts.” 

A highlight of the seminar was a paper 
by El Jack Kamal of Senegal, which was 
illustrated with slides of native schools. 
Most of them, says Celli, were “four wood 
posts supporting a palm frond roof,” with 
no walls or floors, or even a blackboard. 
Others were a “single post supporting 
handsome cantilevered outriggers with a 
hipped palm roof.” 

Then Kamal showed slides of a $10- 
million gift to his country—a secondary 
and teacher preparatory school. The four- 
story stone and concrete structure has 
four-foot high windows at each floor and 
a rectangular flat roof. Its designer, Celli 
surmises, “probably never visited the 
country and certainly was not sensitive to 
the regional architecture.” Kamal pointed 
out the “ghastly inconsistency—that 
teachers left this $10-million gift to teach 
in palm frond huts.” Then he showed 
slides of what Celli termed “really excel- 
lent schools” by native architects in the 
native tradition to indicate what could 
have been done with the gift money. 


Federal Building Made 
Test of Noise Standards 


Noise pollution control standards devel- 
oped during the construction of the U.S. 
Courthouse and Federal Office Building 
in Philadelphia are expected to have wide 
impact on federal construction sites across 
the country. In their bids, contractors 
were required to consider noise abatement 
techniques and to use sophisticated instru- 
mentation to measure and record noise 
levels on the job site at specified intervals. 
They were also encouraged to suggest new 
construction procedures to reduce noise 
pollution. The data obtained will be used 
in the development of standards for the 
construction of federal projects in urban 
areas. 

The 23-story, $70-million project is the 
design of J. Roy Carroll Jr. & Partners; 
Bartley, Long, Mirenda & Reynolds; and 
Bellante, Clauss, Miller & Nolan, all of 
Philadelphia and operating jointly as 
Federal Courts Architects & Engineers. 

In a proposal to General Services Ad- 
ministration officials, project coordinator 
Ralph J. Reynolds, ATA, said, “The time 
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has come for effective action to be taken 
to combat noise pollution, against which 
most of us are virtually defenseless.” He 
points out that authorities have found that 
“long-term exposure to excessive noise 
can result in a substantial increase in phy- 
sical fatigue, in levels of nervous tension, 
in our ability to concentrate and, in the 
extreme, to varying degrees of nerve deaf- 
ness." When the “discordant, often un- 
nerving sounds of construction" are added 
to the "already jarring sounds of traffic," 
the results are much more than an an- 
noyance. 

The courthouse building, which will 
open for occupancy in February, is said 
to be the first federal project to limit al- 
lowable externally perceived noise levels 
generated by the building's own mechan- 
ical system and the first to meet new Occu- 
pational Safety and Health Administra- 
tion noise level guidelines and to require 
careful balancing of all rotating mechan- 
ical equipment by electronic instrument 
checkout. 


Generating Electricity 
From the Ocean's Energy 


Ocean and energy experts are trying to 
find ways to generate electricity from 
ocean energy by using temperature differ- 
ences within the ocean. Under a grant 
from the National Science Foundation, a 
team headed by TRW Inc., of Redondo 
Beach, Calif., is joined with Global Ma- 
rine Inc., of Los Angeles, and United 
Engineers & Constructors Inc., of Phila- 
delphia, in studying a number of design 
proposals that would involve the possi- 
bility of 100- to 500-megawatt power 
generating plants operating from floating 
ocean platforms. 

Project manager Bob Douglass explains 
that ocean temperatures can drop to near 
freezing only a few hundred feet from the 
warm surface, this temperature difference 
being the key element in powering a float- 
ing generator. The warmer water, a heat 
source, would “vaporize a refrigerant gas, 
such as Freon, to drive a turbine-genera- 
tor. Colder water would be pumped up- 
ward to cool the gas again and start the 
cycle over." He says that a 100-megawatt 
generating system might be supported by 
an ocean platform about 300 feet in 
diameter. 

Several design proposals will be investi- 
gated before NSF approves construction 
of a pilot facility. Douglass is optimistic 
and says that a "pilot plant to prove the 
concept could be operating in the early 
1980s." Under the initial nine-month 
grant, the team will "review existing con- 
cepts for ocean thermal power systems, 
develop the best possible baseline design 
and propose a test program for critical 
components." 


Funds Sought for 
Restoration of Wright 
Buildings in Oak Park 


The Frank Lloyd Wright home and studio 
on the corner of Forest and Chicago Ave- 
nues in Oak Park, Ill., has been purchased 
and will be restored by the Oak Park De- 
velopment Corporation and a newly 
formed citizens' organization, the Frank 
Lloyd Wright Home and Studio Founda- 
tion. Wright designed the house in 1889 
when he was a 20-year-old architect, and 
he and his family lived there for nearly 20 
years. He added the studio in 1895. Paul 
E. Sprague, an authority on Wright and 
director of the Illinois Historic Buildings 
Survey, says that it is "unlikely that there 
exists in America a more hallowed shrine 
to the art of architecture" than this home 
and studio of Wright. 

The home and studio were bought from 
its former owner for $168,000 with a 
temporary loan from Avenue State Bank, 
and other local banks have indicated that 
they will participate in permanent finan- 
cing. Richard Mehring of the Department 
of Interior's office of archeology and his- 
toric preservation says that this "show of 
faith" by the financial and general com- 
munity of Oak Park is "very encouraging 
and unusual in the sense that it's 100 per- 
cent funding." 

Title to the property is held by Avenue 
Bank in trust for OPDC, which will soon 
assign its beneficial interest to the founda- 
tion. Restoration and preservation will be 
undertaken by the foundation. Wright's 
eldest son, architect Lloyd Wright, who 
was born in the home, will assist in the 
restoration. The foundation will appoint 
an architectural advisory committee, com- 
posed of architects interested in Wright 
and his work, to advise on such matters as 
priorities and techniques in restoration. 

Funds to repay the bank loans are being 
sought from individuals, government 
agencies and organizations. The home and 
studio will continue to be open to the 
public, and it is anticipated that admission 
fees will produce income to help pay for 
restoration and maintenance. 

Wright began work on the house at the 
time of his marriage to Catherine Tobin, 
and he built it with a $5,000 loan from 
Adler & Sullivan, the Chicago architec- 
tural firm for which he worked. Wright 
stylistically updated the house and studio 
to reflect his current architectural thought, 
this evolution being reflected in the leaded 
glass windows, fireplaces, roofs and details 
of finish and materials. Even before the 
studio was built, Wright used the home 
as a place where he designed some of his 
first houses. 

William B. Dring, AIA, who is vice 
president of the foundation, says that do- 
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nations toward the restoration may be 
forwarded to the Frank Lloyd Wright 
Home and Studio Foundation, P.O. Box 
1889, Oak Park, Ili. 60301. 

In another effort to restore and main- 
tain a Wright building, the Edgar J. Kauf- 
mann Charitable Foundation of Pitts- 
burgh has offered a matching grant of 
$250,000 to provide endowment funds 
for Unity Temple in Oak Park. The offer 
is contingent upon the ability of the Unity 
Temple Restoration Foundation to raise 
matching money over a three-year period. 
John J. Michiels, AIA, Oak Park archi- 
tect, who is president of the foundation, 
says that over the past five years $230,000 
has been raised and spent on the restora- 
tion of the exterior and that $350,000 will 
be required to complete the interior's re- 
storation. The Kaufmann Foundation has 
contributed $115,000 to the restoration 
work, and “hundreds of individuals have 
come forward to meet the total bill." The 
endowment fund will insure the interior's 
restoration and maintainence "for genera- 
tions to come." The Unity Temple Restor- 
ation Foundation is located at 130 S. Oak 
Park Ave. (c/o Poplett & Thomson), 
Oak Park, Ill. 60302. 


Home Builders See New 
Market in Small Offices 


The National Association of Home Build- 
ers recently sponsored a three-day sem- 
inar in Los Angeles on the subject of the 
development of small office buildings. A 
major theme was that “builders can effec- 
tively counter the cyclical nature of home- 
building by diversifying into small office 
building development," particularly in 
suburban and rural areas. 

Donald E. Cunningham, president of 
a land use consulting firm in Los Angeles, 
said, "More and more communities, who 
heretofore resisted development because 
it absorbed their open space, are now 
realizing that open space doesn't meet the 
needs of its tax base. This is opening the 
door to commercial development." 

The homebuilders were cautioned to do 
their “homework” before tackling office 
buildings, and Robert J. Siegel, president 
of his own firm in New Orleans, called for 
market research, saying that builders can 
expect to spend about $4,000 for a good 
market study. He urged an “in-depth 
feel" for the office building demand in a 
community before proceeding. “If it's a 
new market for you, start with a 30,000 
square foot building and go from there.” 


Architectural Detente 


Detente between this country and the 
Soviet Union has been furthered by the 
approval of an agreement for the con- 
struction of an American chancellory in 


Moscow. There have been several years 
of delay, and as recently as May the Rus- 
sions rejected preliminary design plans. 
They have now reversed themselves, and 
a decision has been made to go ahead 
with a joint venture design of the San 
Francisco office of Skidmore, Owings & 
Merrill and the New York City firm of 
Gruzen & Partners. 

The Russians themselves have submit- 
ted preliminary plans to the National 
Capital Planning Commission in Washing- 
ton, D.C., for a Soviet embassy. The 
Washington office of John Carl Warnecke 
& Associates is consulting with the Soviets 
on the embassy design and construction. 
The complex, which will include a resi- 
dence, office building, apartments, school 
and recreation facilities, will be sited on 
Wisconsin Avenue on 13 acres near 
Georgetown. 


Fellows Choose Officers 


A highlight of every AIA convention is 
the investiture of new members into the 
College of Fellows, and this year was no 
exception. On May 20, there were 73 new 
fellowships awarded to AIA members, 
who were selected for this high honor be- 
cause of notable contributions to the ad- 
vancement of the profession (see Apr., 

p. 8). The convocation dinner in honor 
of the new fellows had a record attendance 
of 550 fellows, their spouses and guests. 
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During a business session of the College 
of Fellows, the following officers were 
elected: Robert S. Hutchins, New York 
City, chancellor; William J. Bachman, 
Hammond, Ind., vice chancellor; Philip 
J. Meathe, Detroit, secretary; and Sam T. 
Hurst, Los Angeles, bursar. 


Deaths 


Alvin L. Aubinoe, Bethesda, Md. 
William F. Bowen, Lafayette, La. 
James R. Brust, Claymont, Del. 


William H. Deitrick, FAIA, Raleigh, N.C. 


Anton G. Dohmen, Birmingham, Mich. 

Charles D. Gardner, Vincennes, Ind. 

David A. Hart, Dayton, Ohio 

Hans C. Hulbe, Portland, Ore. 

G. Burleigh Krona, Tacoma, Wash. 

Armand J. Laudadio, North Brunswick, 
NJ. 

James M. Murray III, Hobbs, N.M. 

Edwin F. Noth, Highland Park, Mich. 

Donald M. Robertson, Lawrence, Kans. 

Rhodes Robertson, La Jolla, Calif. 

Hiram A. Salisbury, Medford, Ore. 

David Sholder, Phoenix, Ariz. 

Jack Bass Smith, FAIA, Virginia Beach, 
Va. 

Johnston P. Stemplowsky, Birmingham, 
Mich. 

Carl E. Swanson, Moline, Ill. 

Robert C. Weinberg, FAIA, New York 
City 

George O. Wilkinson, Philadelphia 


Newslines 


Larry Dean, AIA, who is a vice president 
in the Atlanta-based firm of Heery & 
Heery, has been elected president of the 
Construction Specifications Institute. 


Walter Hoving, chairman of the board of 
New York City's Tiffany & Co., was pre- 
sented the first Dow Jones award by the 
American Assembly of Collegiate Schools 
of Business. Hoving has established a 
number of awards to encourage original 
design and set up a lecture series at the 
Wharton School to *expose students to 
the importance, role and application of 
esthetics and design to the many facets of 
business management." 


*New Life-Cycle Construction Costing" 

is the title of a recently published pam- 
phlet that evaluates how initial costs can 
be related to lifetime efficiency and energy 
savings. A copy may be obtained without 
charge from Stran-Steel Corp., Depart- 
ment LC-474, P.O. Box 14205, Houston, 
Tex.:/77021. 


Rotch Travelling Scholarships for 1974 
have been awarded to Nelson Scott Smith, 
who is associated with the Cambridge, 
Mass., firm of Hugh Stubbins & Associ- 
ates, and to Craig E. Rafferty, who works 
with the St. Paul, Minn., firm of Rafferty, 
continued on page 71 
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Savannah from page 33 

fell through her kitchen floor, her legs 
poking out of the ceiling below as though 
the hungry old house had swallowed her, 
we were very discouraged. We worried 
about Troup Square, our “green space,” 
really a gray, sandy square relieved only 
by the great oak trees and used as a 

school playground, surrounded by a chain- 
link fence. 

We optimistically planted azaleas, grass 
and a redbud tree in the space between 
our brick sidewalk and the curbing, and 
dragged a garden hose through the house 
from the back yard to water them, but 
elsewhere on the block the earth was 
packed. I saw the same hard eyes and 
pinched slum faces I remembered from 
my childhood. I wonder where the 
children have gone. 

Today, that street seems like a movie 
setting to me. There are green strips 
where the packed black earth was. The 
missing bricks in the facades have been 
replaced. The awful slum row across the 
street, where our neighbor fell through the 
floor, is one of Savannah's swankiest ad- 
dresses, its stucco fronts pointed up to 
look like stonework, neat little gardens at 
front and rear doors. Our green space at 
the corner is really green, and Troup 
Square is one of the showpieces of Savan- 
nah. It is centered by a beautiful and 
enormous brass armillary sphere, a gift 
to the city from banker Mills Lane, him- 
self an active preservationist. 

How could all of that happen? Anna 
Hunter's Historic Savannah provided the 
impetus. Our willingness and that of a 
few friends to move into a blighted area 
and do over houses helped, of course, and 
gave courage to others. A fortunate com- 
ing together of funds helped, too. Most of 
all, it was recognition by Savannahians 
that their city is beautiful and liveable. 

A revolving fund was established by 
Historic Savannah Foundation, Inc., and 
was supplemented by a line of credit ex- 
tended jointly by Savannah's commercial 
banks. With this money, endangered 
houses were purchased and held until in- 
terested buyers could be found. If inter- 
ested buyers were not immediately avail- 
able, foundation members were prepared 
to bone up on the historic and architec- 
tural aspects of the house, to sing of the 
beauties of the nearby square, the friend- 
liness and convenience of the neighbor- 
hood, and even to twist arms, until a 
formerly disinterested person found him- 
self, perhaps a little bewildered, holding 
à new mortgage under a leaky roof. Long- 
term covenants were put in the deeds 
for all the buildings that Historic Savan- 
nah bought and sold, ensuring they would 
not be demolished and would be properly 
maintained. 

The U.S. Department of Housing and 
Urban Development allowed some funds 


in response to local pleas for rehabilita- 
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tion rather than the then-standard clearing 
and rebuilding. The Troup Square area, 
shortly after I left Savannah to become 
assistant city manager in Alexandria, Va., 
was made a demonstration conservation 
and rehabilitation area. The effect of this 
was to assist the city in putting in public 
improvements, such as sewers and street- 
lights, and in redoing the square, and to 
assist homeowners in rehabilitation of 
their buildings through moderate-interest, 
long-term loans. 

When I came back to Savannah (addict 
that I am) several years later as city man- 
ager, I stimulated city officials to under- 
take several new and very extensive urban 
renewal projects in the historic area, 
building into the plans safeguards to en- 
sure that their historic character would 
be secure. 

The historic preservation plan for these 
urban renewal projects developed a series 
of criteria to maintain the integrity of the 
historic city. The criteria document, pre- 
pared by Eric Hill & Associates, planning 
consultants, with the help of Paul 
Muldauer, AIA, has become a classic in 
urban affairs. 

HUD also made extensive grants to the 
city while I was manager for the rehabili- 
tation of the city's parks and open spaces 
for those parts of the city not covered by 
the urban renewal projects, in further 
recognition of the importance of Savan- 
nah's unique system of parks and squares. 

Throughout these federally assisted 
programs, Historic Savannah Foundation, 
Inc., provided expertise, consultation and 
advice as plans were being developed. 
There existed a natural close working 
partnership between them and me. 

Just outside of our vast new urban re- 
newal areas is a marvelous old brick rail- 
road terminal, the land for which had 
been dedicated in the 1840s to the Central 
Railroad for as long as the railroad pro- 
vided scheduled passenger service from 
Savannah. With the coming of Amtrak, 
the Central discontinued its last passenger 


train. My godfather, Walter Hartridge, 
reminded me from his vast store of docu- 
ments and information of the condition of 
the grant to the railroad. After some fur- 
ther research by the city attorney, the 
mayor and aldermen took formal note of 
the 125-year-old provision. Now the land 
has reverted to the city and the passenger 
terminal building is being restored to 
serve as a visitor center. 

A few blocks away, and just outside the 
urban renewal area, is the Scarborough 
House, the most splendid of William Jay's 
accomplishments in Savannah. The house 
faces the broad avenue that is the western 
boundary of the old city. Today, the area 
and the house have deteriorated sadly. 
But the trees are still lovely and the 
avenue is still broad. Behind the grime 
and through the gaping railings can be 
seen the intimation of beauty that is being 
restored. The Scarborough House, when 
restoration is complete, will be used as 
Historic Savannah Foundation's head- 
quarters. 

The waterfront, where Anna Hunter 
was once the only nonmaritime resident, is 
today the liveliest part of town, bustling 
with crowds in its shops, restaurants and 
nightclubs day and night. I wonder if she 
sometimes wishes she had stayed out of 
preservation efforts when she is rewarded 
with the noise of Dixieland or rock bands 
in the middle of the night. 

Shortly before I resigned as city man- 
ager of Savannah, in 1971, my cousin, 
Eudora DeRenne (Mrs. Wainwright 
Ripley) Roebling gave me for the City of 
Savannah a large, cast-iron fountain as a 
memorial to her parents, who had loved 
the city so much and at whose long-ago 
soirees preservation was talked about. The 
fountain had been in the garden at 
Wormsloe, where I remember seeing it as 
a child. 

Now the fountain forms the focus of 
Columbia Square, gracing it in perfect 
scale and proportion. 

An idea's time has come. O 


Newslines from page 69 

Rafferty, Mikutowski & Associates. Dead- 
line for information about the 1975 schol- 
arships is Mar. 6, 1975. Details may be 
obtained from Hugh Stubbins, FAIA, 
1033 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge, 
Mass. 02138. 


Portland Cement Association has made 
available more than 200 sets of slides on 
construction-related topics. For the first 
time, the slides may be obtained at nom- 
inal cost by colleges and schools, govern- 
ment agencies and the general public. The 
"PCA Slide Set Catalog” (MS263G) may 
be obtained free from PCA, Order Proces- 
sing Department, Skokie, Ill. 60076. 


Charles E. McGuire, AIA, director of the 
specifications department of James Asso- 
ciates in Indianapolis, was presented the 
Ben John Small Memorial Award by the 
Construction Specifications Institute at its 
1974 convention. The award is given to a 
CSI member "who has attained special 
proficiency and outstanding stature as a 
practicing specifications writer.” 


The job outlook for architects is “favor- 
able,” says the Department of Labor’s 
Bureau of Labor Statistics in its recent 
publication Occupational Outlook Hand- 
book. Most rapid growth will probably 
be in urban redevelopment and environ- 
mental design and planning. 


Richard N. Wright, formerly professor of 
civil engineering at the University of Illi- 
nois, Urbana-Champaign, has been named 
director of the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards’ Center for Building Technology, the 
nation’s most comprehensive building re- 
search laboratory. 


The “Architects in Government Roster” 
is now available in a second edition from 
the ATA’s publications marketing depart- 
ment, 1735 New York Ave. N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. The document lists 
in alphabetical order by states over 1,400 
architects employed by federal, state and 
local governments. The cost to AIA mem- 
bers is $2.40 and $3 to nonmembers. 


«The Federal Client," a 36-page directory 
prepared by the American Consulting 
Engineers Council, lists names, addresses 
and telephone numbers of national, re- 
gional and state administrators of more 
than 25 federal agencies which use de- 
sign professionals. The publication (No. 
46) is available for $2 from ACEC, 1155 
15th St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 20005. 


Hubert B. Owens, dean emeritus of the 
University of Georgia's school of environ- 
mental design, has been installed as pres- 
ident of the International Federation of 
Landscape Architects, which includes 25 
associations of landscape architects with 
4,000 members in 34 countries. 


American plywood manufacturers will 
soon begin operating under the new U.S. 
Product Standard PS 1-74. There are a 
number of changes of concern to speci- 
fiers that affect grading, species of wood 
and synthetic patches. Three publications 
by the American Plywood Association in- 
clude the latest requirements: *Commer- 
cial and Industrial Construction Systems 
(Y300),” “Residential Construction 
Guide (Y405)" and “Plywood Specifica- 
tion Guide (R820).” They are free from 
APA, 1119 A St., Tacoma, Wash. 98401. 


Joseph G. Sprague has been appointed 
director of the American Hospital Asso- 
ciation’s division of design and construc- 
tion. He holds a bachelor of architecture 
degree from Auburn University and a 
master’s degree in architecture from 
Texas A&M. Formerly, he was assistant 
professor of architecture and planning in 
Texas A&M’s college of architecture and 
environmental planning. 


Architectural License Seminars, an organ- 
ization that provides study aids for archi- 
tectural license examinations, will hold 
one-day crash seminars in November in 
Atlanta, Houston, Los Angeles and New 
York City. ALS also has developed four 
new home-study courses directly related 
to the new professional exam. For further 
information, write to ALS, P.O. Box 
64188, Los Angeles, Calif. 90064. O 
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